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Foreword 


I n retrospect, it appears that the Soviet launch of Sputniks 1 and 2 in the autumn of 1957 took place 
at exactly the right time to inspire the U.S. entrance into the space age. The ingredients were in place 
to begin space exploration already, but the Sputnik crisis prompted important legislation that brought 
many of these elements together into a single organization. By striking a blow at 1J.S. prestige, tbe 
Sputnik crisis had the effect of unifying groups that had been working separately on space missions, 
national defense, arms control, and within national and international organizations. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 was a tangible result of that national unification and accomplished 
one fundamental objective: it ensured that outer space would be a dependable, orderly place for benefi- 
cial pursuits. 

There have been many detailed historical studies of the process of crafting and passing the the leg- 
islation that created the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA). Signed into law by 
president Dwight D. Eisenhower on July 29, 1958, the “Space Act," as it came to be called, set forth a 
broad mission for NASA to “plan, direct, and conduct aeronautical and space activities"; to involve the 
nation’s scientific community in these activities; and to disseminate widely information about these activ- 
ities. The Act remains the core statement governing United States civil space exploration activities, 
launching as it did an organization that preempted outer space for peaceful exploration and uses that 
Americans have now enjoyed for forty years. 

At the time of the fortieth anniversary of NASA, it seems appropriate to revisit the origins of the 
Space Act. Consequently, the NASA History Office chose to publish a monograph containing the recol- 
lections of key participants in the legislative process. The collective oral history presented here origi- 
nated in 1992 and included the following participants: 

• Paul G. Dembling was the general counsel of the National Advisory Committee lor Aeronautics 
(NACA) during the critical 1957—1958 period and played a principal role in drafting the bill which 
ultimately became the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. He later served as the NASA 
general counsel. 

• Eilene Galloway served as Senior Specialist in International Relations (National Security) for the 
Congressional Research Service. Following the launching of Sputnik 1, she was Special Consultant 
to Senator Lyndon B. Johnson and to Representative John W. McCormack during congressional hear- 
ings on the “Space Act." 

• George E. Reedy was the senior advisor to Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, Senate Majority Leader, in 
1957 and 1958 during the Sputnik crisis and the consideration of legislation that eventually became 
the “Space Act." 

• Gerald W. Siegel served during the 1950s in various staff positions with the Senate, including those 
of counsel to the Democratic Policy Committee and the preparedness investigating subcommittee of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. He also served de facto as staff director of the Senate Special 
Committee on Space and Aeronautics during 1958 when it considered the “Space Act." 

• Willis H. Shapley was a member of the Bureau of the Budget during 1957—1958. where he even- 
tually became director for space program coordination. In 1965 he moved to NASA as associate 
deputy administrator, with his duties including supervision of the public affairs, congressional 
affairs, interagency affairs, and international affairs offices. 

• H. Guy ford Stever was on the faculty at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology during the 
Sputnik crisis and during the creation of NASA in 1957-1958. He became directly involved in the 
“Space Act" as a member of the Air Force scientific advisory board. He also served in a number of 
other science policy capacities with the National Research Council and the National Science 
Foundation, as well as science advisor to President Gerald Ford. 
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• Glen P. Wilson was a staff member for the Senate during the Sputnik crisis and participated in the 
writing of the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 and later served on the Senate Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences throughout its entire existence from 1958 until the Senate reor- 
ganization in 1977. 

The valuable perspective these individuals provide deepen and expand our understanding of this impor- 
tant historical event. 

This gathering of participants was organized through the efforts of the Space Policy Institute at The 
George Washington University in Washington, D.C., and the Lyndon Baines Johnson Presidential Library 
in Austin, Texas. 

This is the eighth in a series of special studies prepared by the NASA History Division. The 
Monographs in Aerospace History series is designed to provide a wide variety of investigations rel- 
ative to the history of aeronautics and space. These publications are intended to be tightly focused in 
terms of subject, relatively short in length, and reproduced in an inexpensive format to allow timely and 
broad dissemination to researchers in aerospace history. Suggestions for additional publications in the 
Monographs in Aerospace History series are welcome. 


ROGER D. LAUNIUS 
Chief Historian 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
May 25, 1998 
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Preface and Acknowledgments 


T he idea for getting on the record the recollections of those who had worked on space issues in the 
U.S. Congress during the immediate post-Sputnik through the passage of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 came from Glen P. Wilson. Dr. Wilson, who in 1957 and 1958 was a junior 
staff member working for Lyndon B. Johnson, had been involved in the U.S. space program since its ori- 
gins, and he convinced the Space Policy Institute at George Washington University and the Lyndon 
Baines Johnson Library that there was a story that had not been fully told about the role of the Congress, 
and particularly of Senator Lyndon B. Johnson and those that worked with him, in the process that result- 
ed in setting up a new civilian space agency in 1958. The two organizations at Glen’s urging decided to 
work together to bring together as many as possible of those who were involved in that process and to let 
them reminisce about their involvement in the events of 1957 and 1958. 

These reminiscences took the form of a three-hour workshop that was recorded on videotape in the 
studios of GW Television on the campus of the George Washington University in downtown Washington, 
D.C., on April 3, 1992. This document and the videotape of the workshop itself are being made available 
to various archives and research centers concerned w ith space and with the major personalities of the time. 

The workshop would not have been possible without the financial support of the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Foundation and the personal involvement of the Director of the Johnson Library, Harry 
Middleton, and his associate, Robert Hardesty. Kimberly Carter, Executive Aide at the Space Policy 
Institute, managed the preparations for the workshop with skill and good cheer. Susan Brown and her 
crew at GW television added professionalism to the videotaped production. The ability of the Space 
Policy Institute to undertake worthwhile projects such as this is a result of the generosity of the several 
corporate contributors to the Institute’s work. 

Of course, all of us involved in organizing this workshop owe great thanks to our seven participants, 
both for sharing their experiences with us and for the contributions they have made to their country, both 
at the beginning of the Space Age and throughout their careers. 


JOHN M. LOGSDON 
Director 

Space Policy Institute 
George Washington University 




Introduction 


The October 4, 1957. launch by the Soviet Union of the first artificial Earth satellite. Sputnik 1, came as 
a shock to most in the United States. The fact that a Russian space launch was imminent was known to 
individuals at top levels of government and the scientific community, but little had been done to prepare 
for the public reaction to that event. That reaction clearly surprised President Dwight Eisenhower and 
his advisors. The reaction to Sputnik shocked the American political system into action. W ithin a year 
after Sputnik, a comprehensive National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 had been passed by 
Congress, and signed by the President. This created a new space agency, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA), and important elements of both the civilian and military space program 
had gotten a kick start. 

Another of the impacts of Sputnik was to convince President Eisenhower that he needed direct access to 
the advice of the scientific community. To do so, he created the post of Science Advisor to the President, 
and he named James R. Killian. Jr., the President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), to 
that post. Many years later. Dr. Killian wrote about the creation of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Act. 1 He noted that many influences were brought to hear on the formulation of the legislation, as they 




While President Dwight D. Eisenhower had shown an interest in space activities, especially for natwnal defense objectives, prior to 
the launch o/Snutnik 1 on October t, 1957, he failed to recognize the important psychological affect the launch of the . octet so e - 
,ite would have on the American people. Here he is shown in the Oval Office with the recovered nosec, me from a Juptter-C mtssde 
carried 1.200 miles downrange on August 7, 1957, before a national television audience. p\4M photograph ) 


| James R. Killian. Jr., Sputnik, Scientists, and Eisenhower (Cambridge. MA: MIT Press. 197 <). 
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should have been. He observed that the final act represented r remarkable blending of the interests, 
needs, and objectives of the Administration, the Department of Defense, and the scientific community' 
Killian s observation was correct as far as it went, but it was not complete. There was another major actor 
in the process of giving shape to the U.S. space program: the U.S. Congress. While there is much on the 
public record regarding the debates within the Eisenhower Administration on how best to organize the 
L.S. space program, there has been relatively little attention paid to its legislative origins. That was the 
basic rationale for this workshop: to provide some perspective on the role that Congress played in creat- 
ing an enduring and productive framework for Americas activities in space. 

Many in Congress took on key roles, but perhaps the single most influential individual was Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Baines Johnson. Senator Johnson was at his Texas ranch the night Sputnik was 
launched, and fiom that night until he addressed the United Nations on the need for cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of space, thirteen months later, LBJ was at the center of congressional debate over space. 
It is thus appropriate that the Johnson Library was a co-organizer of this event, and that several of Senator 
Johnsons close associates participated in the workshop. The format of the workshop was to begin with 
one-on-one discussions with each of the seven individuals who were able to be pail of this workshop. 
Then all of the participants came together for a concluding roundtable. Each participant played an 
impoitant lole in the events of late 1957 and 1958. The goal of the workshop was to let them tell their 
part of the story as they remember it. 

Thus the following pages are a transcript of the workshop discussions, edited for purposes of clarity and 
with addenda from the interviewees. The interviewer is John M. Logsdon. In preparation for the work- 
shop, Glen Wilson prepared an extremely useful background paper on “How the U.S. Space Act Came 
to Be. That paper is included as an Appendix to these proceedirgs. 
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Individual Discussions 


Conversation with George E. Reedy 

Our first conversation is with George E. Reedy, who has had a distinguished career as an edu- 
cator, author, mid public servant. Mr. Reedy was, of course, press secretary and consultant to 
Lyndon Johnson. He later became Dean of the College of Journalism at Marquette University. 
He is author of The Twilight of the Presidency and many other books and articles. During the 
1950s, Mr. Reedy served on the staff of the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee and from 1955 
to 1960 was Staff Director of the Democratic Policy Committee of the Congress, one of the many 
Congressional organizations that felt the strong influence of Lyndon Johnson. 


Logsdon: 

Reedy: 

Logsdon: 


Reedy: 


Logsdon: 


Mr. Reedy, thank you for joining us today. 

Good to be here. 

Give us a sense of how you and Senator Johnson interacted on the space issue in the 
immediate aftermath of Sputnik and then as the space program took shape during 1958. 

Well, in the immediate aftermath, for about two weeks I merely let the thing vegetate. 
Senator Johnson had so many problems on his mind that I doubt whether he devoted too 
much attention to it. We were both down in Texas. 1 was living in Austin there at the 
time. We had some very difficult years ahead of us. The next year was going to be a cam- 
paign year, which meant that the Senate would be very difficult to lead and for a while 
I sort of put the space thing on the back burner. But what got me out of it was a visit 
from Charles S. Brewton, who has now unfortunately passed away, but for whose politi- 
cal acumen 1 had great deal of respect. I think that if there is a father to the Space Act 
it was probably Charley Brewton, of whom very few people have ever heard. Charley had 
been Senator Lister Hills administrative assistant. I had never known him to be wrong 
in judging the public. He came down to see me, and said that the Space Act was so 
tremendous. It could first of all clobber the Republicans, secondly lead to tremendous 
advances, and, third, elect Lyndon Johnson as president. Well, I told him that Lyndon 
Johnson was not interested in running for the presidency. He said that was all right with 
him, he would settle for clobbering the Republicans. He was a Democrat. He insisted 
we drive out of Austin and out into the hill country right around Austin. We found a lit- 
tle mound where we could look and see hundreds of miles of practically nothing. He 
began to talk about the space program; that man had really mastered the drift of it, the 
poetry. He didn’t know very much about outer space but he had grasped immediately the 
fact that this was something that could change the whole way that we lived; it could 
change our nation. He convinced me. I remember going back that night. My mind was 
just full of it. I sat up most of the night reading everything that I could. And I wrote the 
Senator a long memorandum the next day, which went beyond Charleys thinking 
because I knew r a little more about space. 

This was October 17? 
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Reedy: 


Logsdon: 

Reedy: 

Logsdon: 

Reedy: 

Logsdon: 

Reedy: 

Logsdon: 

Reedy: 


Logsdon: 


Right. October 1/* 1957. I wrote a rather lengthy memorandum. In that memorandum, 
I said that this would go far beyond a mere defense thing. The immediate public reac- 
tion would piobablv be fear, but that long range, this could be one of the great dividing 
lines in American and world history, the whole history of humanity. I remember the 
Senatoi as being a little bit reluctant at first, because he had so many other problems on 
his mind and they were pressing him. Finally, we went to Washington, where we met w ith 
Senator Russell and I have a feeling Senator Bridges — my memory’s not clear. We had 
a very private briefing, in the Pentagon, on the state of Americas rocket program. As I 
remember, there were some rather amusing aspects to it. That is where we first learned 
about Atlas and Polaris and all of those things. It became apparent to us, at the time, 
that the Defense Department was thinking solely in military terms, which was not real- 
ly what we were after. We thought that something more than that was in effect. So, at the 
end of the hearing, we went back to the Hill and met in Senator Russell’s office. What 
Senator Russell did was to authorize Johnson to use the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee to hold some hearings into this w f hole question. That Subcommittee had 
been defunct for a number of years. It was appointed, originally, to look into events in 
Koiea during the Korean War. We started gathering people that could be useful. 
Eventually this led to the first set of hearings at which Edwin Weisel in New r York acted 
as a consultant counsel, and Cy Vance, who was out of Ed Weisel’s law r firm, also was an 
assistant consulting counsel. That brought Eilene Galloway into it and quite a number 
of other people. 

These were the hearings in November-December 1957 that led to a set of recommen- 
dations in early January 1958? 

Right. Those were the hearings. 

And then Senator Johnson went before the Democratic Policy Committee and spoke on 
the space issue? 

Right. 

Were you directly involved with that? 

Only to the extent of distributing the speech. W hat had happened was that the speech 
was written by Horace Busby. It was a remarkable speech, sort of an overpowering 
speech. 

In Twilight of the Presidency you call it a “compelling power.” 

Right, which is a good way to describe it. One fe t almost that one were listening to an 
Old Testament prophet. I think that was a very important influence in selling the space 
program. We were already running into some troubles, because it was apparent that 
President Eisenhower was very reluctant and so was the Pentagon to open this up to the 
ci vi ban exploration program. They were thinking almost entirely in terms of weaponry. 
The weaponry was rather well developed. The one real advantage that the Russians had 
ovei us, at that point, was that they had developer rockets which were much more pow- 
erful than ours. 

Because they had a heavier warhead? 
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No one understood the importance of the launch of Sputnik for a t u meeting hosted by NASA, the 

A::::z:; nd ^ ^ «*«•> 
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Reedy: 

Logsdon: 

Reedy: 


Logsdon: 

Reedy: 


Logsdon: 

Reedy: 

Logsdon: 

Reedy: 

Logsdon: 

Reedy: 


Logsdon: 

Reedy: 


Logsdon: 

Reedy: 


AND SPACE ACT OF 1958 

No, just because they started earlier. As nearly as we can make out what happened the 
Russians, at some point, discovered that they could never catch up to us in powered air- 
craft, You know, once you get a momentum going. 

Sure, and so they wanted to make a leap. 

They wanted to leapfrog and they leapfrogged to rocketry. If we were to get our rockets 
into space we had to put three rockets together to lift one small pavload that the 
Russians could lift with one rocket. I think that to a great extent the Pentagon wanted to 
keep the thing as secret as they possibly could. They were also worried about the diver- 
sion of attention from weaponry into what they thought were nonproductive fields. 

Space spectaculars. 

Right. I remember there were some remarks that leaked out of the White House I think 
it was Sherman Adams, Eisenhower’s top assistant, who made some remark about 
Lyndon Johnson playing outer space basketball. Eisenhower, at one point is supposed to 
have said. Lyndon Johnson can keep his head in the stars if he wants. I’m going to keep 
my feet on the ground.” There was very distinct reluctance for them to proceed, which 
to me, raises a very interesting point. More than anything else. I’m a political theoreti- 
C ' an . an f d h,storian and this is one of the very few instances in this century, I can only 
t ink of three or four, where the initiative for a very major law and a very major change 
was the initiative of Congress. 

Congress? 

Yes, Congress rather than the President. 

Congress really put the pressure on the White House? 

Right. 

I think the White House had to respond and brought a Space Act up, but it is because 
Congress was insistent. 

Right and the Space Act was not a very good act that they brought up. Again, I think 
lsenhower was afraid of having an agency that could get out of control. I don’t think 
3ny of his motives, by the way, were bad or venal or anything like that. I think it was just 
a difference of opinion; and, therefore, he tried to keep the agency as much under con- 
iol as possible and as much under the control of the military as he possibly could You 
know, as a rule, ,f you take a look at a legislate year, the legislation consists of 
Congiess reacting to what the President proposes. 

Yes, to W hite House initiatives. 

Which doesn’t mean the President gets everything ie wants, not by a long shot But he 

has the power of the initiative. That’s the one real power of the Presidency, by the way. 
there are not many others. ' J 

It is agenda setting. 

Right. Most of the powers of the Presidency are mythical, as every President has dis- 
covered. But here you had one of the only three or four instances I can think of in this 
century where something originated with Congress. 
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Logsdon: 

Reedy: 


Logsdon: 


Reedy: 


Logsdon: 


How engaged did Senator Johnson stay with the space issue after these early months in 
1958. Was it a continuing concern? Of course, he had lots of other things on his mind. 

Right. It was a continuing concern, to a point. One of the problems here is it was an 
unusually difficult year. You have to realize that we were engaged in an election year. 
And the Senate and the House are always more difficult to manage. The Senate is a lit- 
tle bit easier than the House because only one third of the Senate is up in any particu- 
lar election. There were many other things during that year. We also had a mild 
recession that came later in the year that meant that we had to do something about the 
economy, jump starting it. that sort of thing. I think for a while, Lyndon Johnson didn t 
get distracted from the space program, but he had many other things competing with it. 

But, then, later in the year, and I believe you were involved. Senator Johnson was asked 
by President Eisenhower to go up to the United Nations and talk about the internation- 
al aspects of the space program. 

Right, which was very fitting. You know, it was rather strange. If one looks at the press 
of the period, it became apparent immediately that Lyndon Johnson was the major inno- 
vator in this whole thing. I can still remember one marvelous cartoon that appeared in 
the Baltimore Sun showing Lyndon Johnson and the rest arriving like visitors from 
Mars. You know, “Take me to your leader,” that kind of stuff, meaning the space pro- 
gram. He was the ideal man to make that statement before the United Nations, because 
you could really say that he was speaking for the country. He had originated this; it had 
been accepted by the nation; so he was the presenter. 

Well, there’s lots more I guess we could say, but we’ve run out of time for today. We’ll 
get a chance when we all come back together. And thank you very much. 
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Conversation with Willis H. Shapley 


Willis Shaplev is the prototype of the anonymous but remarkably effective and influential civil 
servant. Willis came to Washington in 1942 from his graduate studies at the University of 
Chicago for what he thought was a brief wartime tour of duty in the Bureau of the Budget. But 
he has never left Washington. He stayed with the Bureau of the Budget for twenty-three years, 
specializing in defense issues, and, after 1957, the space program. Then he became a senior 
st<l fJ advisor to NASAs Administrators from 1965 to 1975 and was called back from retirement 
after the Challenger accident to help stabilize NASA and the space program. In the post-Sputnik 
White House, the Bureau of the Budget had an important role in shaping the Administrations 
proposals for how to organize the nation s space effort, and Willis Shapley was in the midst of 
those discussions . 


Logsdon: Thank you for joining us today, Willis. What was your role in that immediate post- 

Sputnik period in thinking through how to respond to what the nation needed in space? 

Shapley: Well, I and my colleagues were a part of the Executive Office of the President and so 

setting policy direction and deciding political reactions were really beyond our scope. 
Of course, we all had personal ideas of one sort or another but as the Administration 
position, as the record shows, changed gradually over the period that we're talking 



Willis Shapley had been a member of the Bureau of the Budget during 1957-1958, where he eventually became director for snare 
program coordination. In 1965. he moved to NASA as associate deputy administrator, with his duties including supervision of the 
public affairs, congressional affairs, interagency affairs, and international affairs offices, lie is shown here being sworn in to his 
VIS. I position by Administrator James V Webb. (NASA photograph) 
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Logsdon: 

Shapley: 


Logsdon: 

Shapley: 


Logsdon: 

Shapley: 


Logsdon: 

Shapley: 


about, our role was mainly to help steer it in what seemed to be the right direction, and 
to find ways of dealing wdth the substantive policy matters that needed to be addressed. 

Well, talk about the kind of changing forces in guidance that you people were getting 
from the political leadership. 

I think I should first say that there were a couple of things in the background that influ- 
enced things a lot more than, or at least as much as what w T as happening in space. A few r 
years before Sputnik, perhaps about a year and a half, the President had approved giv- 
ing the ballistic missile programs top national priority. That was taken very seriously. 
The highest national priority started out being given to the Atlas missile, the Titan, and 
later the Polaris when it came along. 

Thor and Jupiter were in there, too. 

My job in the Bureau of the Budget, as you mentioned, w r as in what was called the mil- 
itary division at that time. We had a way of working jointly with the Department of 
Defense. We actually served de facto as staff under the Secretary of Defense as well as 
staff for the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. These were two separate roles which 
we played. In the case of ballistic missiles, the decision was made to set up what was 
called a red-line organization — the Ballistic Missile Committee — to get all the bureau- 
cracy out of the way and to have the principal officials meet once a w r eek or every ten 
days to make the decisions right in the room to keep the programs going. The Bureau of 
the Budget was one member of that. I was the alternate to the Assistant Director who 
was our member, which meant that I was in the midst of it. Our policies at the time were 
not a matter of emphasis on military as against civilian as far as space was concerned; 
it was firmly believed and directed by the President that the ballistic missile programs 
should be top priority. As you may recall, he had been somew T hat pushed into that posi- 
tion earlier, but now r this was a very real concern. And so, in the early days of Vanguard, 
anything to be done about space was going to have to be done without interfering wdth 
the ballistic missile program. 

But clearly Sputnik changed the calculus a little? 

The system reacted very promptly to Sputnik. I think it w T as less than a month after 
Sputnik or even less than that; perhaps it was after Sputnik 2. The ballistic missile 
committee and the Secretary of Defense ordered von Braun’s people to go ahead with a 
satellite. A few’ weeks later, the decision was made to establish ARPA as a whole new T 
agency in the Department of Defense, something that would have been unthinkable 
without Sputnik because it cut across all the sendees. 

When ARPA was set up, was there a thought that that might be the space agency? 

I don’t think the idea of a need for a space agency or that there would be one had per- 
meated enough people’s thinking at that time. ARPA was something that needed to be 
done. It was the quickest way of doing it. The wonderful thing about business in those 
days was this could be done. It was effectively done even before the various congres- 
sional catch-up things were done. And, of course, nobody was against doing it. They got 
people right away. Roy Johnson w r as the first Director, I believe. It went to work. We very 
carefully designed the language setting it up so that it wouldn’t necessarily be a perma- 
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Logsdon: 

Shapley: 


Logsdon: 

Shapley: 


Logsdon: 


Shapley: 


Logsdon: 

Shapley: 


nent bureaucracy; it could take money from the services and transfer it somewhere else; 
it could take its own money and give it to the services. 

It was the place that the space program was at least temporarily placed in early 1958. 

Thats right. Certainly space and, incidentally, anti-missile programs were put there, too, 
which shows that the focus wasn’t entirely space. Now the other main thing in the back- 
ground, I think, is that during this period there were successive waves of unification in 
the Department of Defense and it is hard to believe, from the way things are now, how 
vigorous, dirty even, the interservice fighting in the Department of Defense was and how 
every step to increase the authority of the Secretary of Defense over the Departments in 
any way ran into all sorts of resistance, end runs to Congress, and everything. And this 
is another matter in which we in the Bureau of the Budget were very much involved: 
helping strengthen the Department of Defense. There were successive reorganizations of 
the R&D function in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, establishment of the Special 
Assistant for Guided Missiles, William M. Holaday, and other things of that sort. 

So in the middle of this comes the space issue and the need to respond. 

Right. The point I’d like to emphasize is that the President, assisted by the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Secretary of Defense, and others were really all on the same side 
throughout this whole exercise of the response to Sputnik. There were really no policy 
differences. People over in the Pentagon were relying on us to help them make the deci- 
sions they made, and on the question of whether it should be a civilian agency or not. It 
was clear that there was going to be an agency; this was maybe in November. There was 
not the slightest doubt anywhere that it would be a civilian agency among the people 
that were controlling things. Now, the Air Force had a slightly different idea. The record 
shows that in November, General Putt in the Air Force set up a whole Directorate of 
Astronautics. Three days later, Secretary McElroy abolished it. Although there may 
have been other considerations, that was a symptom of what the Air Force expectations 
were. The Secretary of Defense wanted to prevent any of the services, especially the Air 
Force, from running away on its own on getting this new issue or any other issue. I think 
this background is very much part of the whole picture. 

Well, the final recommendation to President Eisenhower that a new civilian agency 
based on the National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics came in the form of a March 
5, 1958, memorandum. It came from the Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization, Nelson Rockefellers group; but, it also came from BOB and the new 
Presidents Science Advisor. What’s some of the background of that recommendation? 

Well, I have to confess that until somebody told me about that recommendation in 
preparing for this workshop, I had not really remembered it. I guess it was a significant 
external event that reflected basic decisions that had been made several weeks and 
months before that. The formal status, as I recall, was that the President appointed Mr. 
Killian to be his Science Advisor; Mr. Killian lad a Space Subcommittee. 

Ed Purcell headed the Space Subcommittee? 

Yes, Ed Purcell, and many other people. We in he Bureau of the Budget sat in with them 
on many of their meetings. When they turned to organization, we briefed them on our 
views — more on that in a moment — and explained what the pros and cons were. And so 
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This was the Official seal for the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (NACA). which was established by act of Congress 
In Marc h 1915 The seal depicts the first flight of, he Wright brothers in December 1903. The NACA made up the core of the new 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. (NASA photograph 90-H-537) 
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by the time the memorandum was written and signed, the whole thing was really sort of 
a done deal. Although I’m not sure everybody knew it was a done deal, it certainly was. 

All right. You wanted to talk a bit about what the Bureau of the Budget brought to 
this discussion. 

In the Bureau of the Budget at that time, besides the responsibilities for budgets, orga- 
nization, and programs in the individual agencies, it also had the responsibility for seek- 
ing to preserve the integrity of organization of the government as a whole. In those days, 
there was a standing piece of legislation that was renewed each year called the 
Reorganization Act, which gave the President broad authority to reorganize the govern- 
ment, subject only to congressional veto. There was a very high caliber professional 
group in the Bureau called the Government Organization Branch, and whenever there 
was going to be any reorganization proposed or considered they were the professionals 
that dealt with it. At this time, the head of that whole Division was William F. Finan. He 
assigned as Project Officer Alan Dean, who was the staff person involved. From the other 
side of the Bureau of the Budget, where I was, in effect, the chief person involved in 
space matters, we assigned one or two people. Wreatham Gathnght and, I think, one 
other sat with the group. You are going to have other members of the group on the pro- 
gram here a little bit later. Their job was to actually draft a bill and that is what they did. 
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Now. (hat hill was sent to the Congress in April and then both the Senate and House had 
hearings and proposed a bunch of changes. How vigorously were those changes resist- 
ed at the Executive end? 

V irtually, not at all, as far as I recall, although I should say that I was not directly 
involved in the relations with Congress during this period. 

That would have been Bryce Harlow's office. 

Normally a bill drafted in the Bureau of the Budget would be defended by the people 
who were going to implement it. In this case that was Dr. Dryden from NACA. and other 
witnesses. The heart of the bill that 1 was concerned with, beside just the technicalities 
and formalities you need for a new agency, was the question of the role of the 
Department of Defense. People were for a civilian agency, for all sorts of reasons. In 
some parts of the arena, there were people who denied or greatly underestimated the 
importance, long-run. of space to the Department of Defense. This was something which 
I can truthfully say, 1 had some slight glimmer of. although at that time no great convic- 
tion. And so the way the bill was drafted, the language prepared, which was in the orig- 
inal Administration bill and remained in the final one said that space activities will be 
under a civilian agency except for activities primarily related to the Department of 
Defense. Well, what happened in the Congress, basically, was that the bill spelled out 
the role of the Department of Defense in much greater detail. Now, this was not some- 
thing that the Administration resisted, except on a sort of vague ground of principle. 
The> iegietted it. because one of the guiding lights in writing reorganizations from the 
Executive Branch standpoint, is to leave everybocy flexibility. I think it can be said that 
all the changes that were made in the bill, most of which were in my opinion improve- 
ments or clarifications, authorized things that could have been done anyway. They were 
covered by authorities that the agencies already had. I think the Defense Department 
could have done everything authorized in the firal Act under the Administration bill 
(except maybe setting up that military liaison committee which turned out not to be a 
very useful thing and was dropped). 

Thiough this whole process, and, in particular, when the Administration was considering 
the bill and a new agency. Congress, particularly Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee, was conducting hearings? Was there an interaction? Was there much 
influence on the part of the Congress, or were you operating pretty much within the 
Executive Branch? 

Well I was. I’m sure people were reading the hearings as a standard procedure and 
others in the Bureau were working with Congress. But basically, I think, there was a cer- 
tain amount of executive arrogance, if you please. W'e saw organization as our business 
and felt we knew how to organize agencies just as well as anybody else; while they also 
felt they understood the problem as far as setting jp a new agency was concerned. But 
all this is completely separate, really, from the que-itions of how emotional you get about 
space, how important space was. how big a deal. I think the Administration clearly 
underestimated the public impact of space. On the other hand, the bill as it came out 
has stood up pretty well. So maybe the work on the bill was not all bad. 

Right. Thank you very much for being with us today. 

Thank you. 
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Conversation with Gerald W. Siegel 


Our next guest, Gerald Siegel is a lawyer by training. During the 1950s he served in various staff 
positions in the Senate , including counsel to the Democratic Policy Committee and the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee. He was the de facto staff director of the Senate 
Special Committee on Space and Astronautics as it considered the Administration s proposal for 
a Space Act during the first half of 1958. Mr. Siegel left the Senate shortly thereafter to lecture 
for three years at Harvard and then served as the Vice President and Chief Counsel of the 
Washington Post until his retirement. 
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Glad you could be with us today, Mr. Siegel. I understand that on the night that Sputnik 
went up. October 4, 1957, you were at the Johnson ranch working with the Senator. What 
kind of reaction did he have? 

It was a very interesting reaction. My w ife and I had gone to Austin to explore the pos- 
sibility of moving to Texas to work for Mrs. Johnson and her television station. 1 had told 
the Senator a year before that I was going to leave the staff, and so, when we got the 
news, probably by telephone, as he frequently did when he had things that he wanted to 
mull over, he said, “*let s take a w r alk to Cousin Oriole’s.' ” Cousin Oriole was a legitimate 
cousin, who lived on the ranch about five hundred yards or so away in a small house, 
and was an unlettered but veiy wise woman who frequently was the environment 
provider for much of the cerebration that he would undertake. So w r e went down there 
and talked. He thought through what he wanted to do. I think, unlike what George 
Reedy's recollection is, that at this time, the space program w : as not born in anybody’s 
mind, that I’m aware of, who was dealing with what we then did. The Senator decided to 
call Senator Russell and Senator Bridges, that night. 

Right, both were on the Armed Services Committee. 

And Johnson got approval to launch an investigation by the Preparedness Subcommittee 
into the missile and satellite program. 

Right. The night of Sputnik. 

The very night of Sputnik. Either that night or. perhaps, the next day we called Solis 
Horow itz, one of the lawyers in Washington with our group, and had him begin to set up 
appointments for briefings for us. These ultimately came about. I went back to 
Washington probably on the 5th or 6th of October and stayed there. At that time the 
Senator was back and forth. 

But the context was a security fear? 

1 think that, one, there was fear because of this sudden demonstration of Russian technical 
expertise in a field where we didn't anticipate it, and, two. the military implications of it 
were foremost in our minds. 1 remember one of us saying, it wasn’t the satellite w r e were 
concerned about, it was what got it up there. 

The rocket. 
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Because if you can achieve a missile launch of that magnitude, you can launch a 
thermonuclear bomb very easily. 

Indeed. 

This was what was foremost. In a very short time the Administration, I think, probably 
ahead of even Charley Brewton who had the task of persuading George, who. in turn, 
was very influential with the Senator, everybody began to reflect upon, to the best of their 
ability, with limited if any knowledge, what a space program might consist of. We draft- 
ed no bills. There were Senators who did and dropped some in the hopper in the Senate. 
We waited. 1 don't recall if there was much interchange during the period in January and 
February and even into March between the Senator and the White House. If there was 
any, he had put me together with Bryce Harlow r during the missile and satellite investi- 
gation. Bryce was our contact on such troublesome issues as the Gaither Report, which 
was disclosed and w r asn't supposed to be. 

That's right. Which w r as a report that said American bases were vulnerable to Soviet 
attack. 

Right. Some people wanted to believe it and some people didn't. 

Talk a bit about the Preparedness Subcommittee hearings. 

Well, that subcommittee, as George Reedy ind cated, was born in 1950 when Korea 
broke out and it did a large number of widespread studies that were issued in the form 
of reports, all unanimous, and all contributing, I think, to the election of Dwight 
Eisenhower. The Democrats really weren't very happy with it. The Subcommittee did 
stay in existence actually somewhere into 1956 or 1957, but it had dropped its activity 
considerably, but it had conducted the Mac Arthur Hearings. There was a slight fracas 
that came in 1951 when George came aboard. It did a number of important studies in 
the missile field in those early years. 

In this immediate aftermath of Sputnik in November and December there were intense 
hearings with lots and lots of witnesses called. 

Well, the November/December/January hearings were indeed intense and they involved 
some of the best scientific minds in the country, experts in the military who had been on 
missile programs for military’ purposes. 

So. the central thrust of those hearings really was w'hat did this mean for U.S. security. 

There was one question: why did the Russians beat us with [our effort on] this little 
Geophysical Year Navy project that was supposed to launch an eleven pound satellite? 

Th is was the Navy’s Vanguard project. The Senate formed a Special Committee on Space 
and Astronautics, 1 think in anticipation of what the Administration w as going to do. 

Oh, I think one of the recommendations by the tine the missile and satellite investigation 
ended was that we had to do something about a space exploration program. What we were 
going to do was not well formulated at this point but it was Senator Johnson s idea that 
there held to be a Blue Ribbon Committee and, indeed, it was a Blue Ribbon Committee. 
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The official American entrant into the scientific satellite effort undertaken as a result of the InternaHonal Deophsswal 'ear -(IClt) 
in WV mit teas Project Vanguard. As an attempt to demonstrate parity with the Sonet Sputn.k success on December 6 , 19o,. 

"tied latl 7, empted to launch a Vanguard satellite, with spectacular lack of success. A malfunctto the firs, stage caused he 

77iTe*pll L seconds after , attach. Thus failure gave added impetus to the leg, s, a, tee effort to create a separate agency 
dedicated to space exploration. (MAST photograph (,7-H-loM) 
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Talk a little bit about the composition of the membership. 

The members were the Chairman and ranking members of the committees having some 
jurisdiction in the vague area of space exploration: Appropriations. Foreign Relations, 
Armed Services, Commerce. 

Senator Johnson was the Chair of the Committee. What was the Committee doing before 
the Administration bill came up? D 

The Special Committee? 

Yes. Was it just getting itself organized and ready? 

I’ 0 tel1 y° u my recollection, that is that Senator Johnson and Senator Rridges spent some 
time interviewing for a Counsel for the Committee. After talking with several people 
Senator Bridges suggested to Senator Johnson that they should save money and just let 
Gerry run it. And that s just what they decided to do. We never hired a Counsel. 

The Administration bill came up in April; you had already laid a pretty firm foundation with 
the Preparedness Hearings, so you had, I think, four or five days of hearings on the bill. 

Most of us had never seen or heard about it and I think the Senators characterization of 
it was that it was a bill formulated on a motorcycle going through the Pentagon. 

So the reception of the Administration’s bill wasn’ too positive? 

At first it was not, but I think that ultimately it was determined that the basic substantive 
provisions of the Administration bill, and what the Senate Committee would want to see 
in such a bill, were not too different. Eilene Galloway did some early analysis of the bill 
and it began to emerge that there were some aspects of it that were not to the liking of 
the members of the Committee, or for the most part, perhaps. Senator Johnson, the 
Chairman. This was frequently a one or two man kind of operation. What I am drawing 
upon comes from a symposium that was held in September of 1959 by the American 
Political Science Association, with Bill Finan, wfo Willis Shapley mentioned, as the 
principal speaker. I spoke, along with a number of other people, of our recollections 
which were a good deal sharper than mine today about the organization of the program 
for space exploration in this country. 

Is this something you wanted to read for our record? 

I would just try to summarize briefly, [our concerns included]: The lack of a specifically 
designated authority having major policy responsibility for the overall national space 
program, which is the birth of the Space Council The ambiguity of the language in 
Section II of the proposed bill in which it was intended to set forth the respective juris- 
dictions of the Pentagon and the civilian agency, always fuzzy, always worrisome. 
Although, and I might mention, from what I have read. President Eisenhower was real- 
ly only interested in the military aspects in the earl> stages. The absence of specific and 
appropriately qualified authority for international cooperation was not taken care of in 
the bill. The absence of any provisions relating to property rights and inventions, patent 
provisions, had to come. The House took the leadership. I worked with the staff person 
over there all the time, and we didn’t put it in the Senate bill, we left it to be worked out 
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in conference. We proposed to give the new space agency salaries equivalent to those in pri- 
vate industry. You see, even thirty-four years ago, we worried about compensation of executives. 

Talk a little bit about the relations between the Senate and the House Committees as the 
Congress tried to agree on its view on a Space Act. 

The only thing I recall is that the thrust of the House approach began to point toward an 
agency headed by a commission as against an administrator. 

A single headed agency? The Senate and Executive Branch preferred the Administrations bill. 

We worked that out by dropping the likeness to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Ultimately Senator Johnson went to see President Eisenhower and they reached some areas 
of compromise, so that there could be an agreed upon bill. Can you give us any insight. 

He didn’t tell me he was going; or, if he did. I’ve forgotten it, because I didn t go. 

Okay, so this was a one-on-one meeting? 

You know as much about it as I do. 

Thank you for sharing your memories with us this afternoon. 

Happy to do it. 
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Conversation with Glen P. Wilson 


Glen P. Wilson is. first of all , probably the primary moving spirit behind todays event. Glen con- 
vinced us that there was an important and untold story about Congressional influence in the 
early days of the U.S. space program . I think that what were already heard today validates 
Glens point. Glen Wilson has his doctorate in psychology . He came to Washington in 1955 to 
work for Lyndon Johnson. In 1957 in the wake of Sputnik, Glen was assigned by LBJ to the staff 
of the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee. When the Senate established a Special 
Committee on Space and Astronautics, in early 1958 , Glen became one of its initial staff mem- 
bers. It was that Committee, of course, that considered the Administration s proposal for a new 
space agency. When a standing Committee on Space was established by the Senate later in 1959, 
Glen joined its staff and served until the Committee was abolished by reorganization in 1977 . So 
Glen truly represents the continuity in Congressional space affairs. Since leaving the Senate , Dr. 
Wilson has made important contributions to space education and public involvement in space: 
first, as originator oj the !\ A SA Space Shuttle Student Involvement Program, then , as Executive 
Director of the National Space Society, a position from which he retired several years ago . 
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Glen, thanks for joining us this afternoon. I think you have a lot to add to the record, 
(rive us. first a sense of the environment surrounding the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee Hearings. What was the goal of Senator Johnson and of the Hearings? 
W hy were there so many witnesses^ I here were seventy-three witnesses over the course 
of the hearings. Was that planned at the start? 

Well. Sputnik hit Washington quite hard and, as has been brought out already, some peo- 
ple at the W hite House tended to downplay the achievement. Clarence Handle, who was 
a special assistant to President Eisenhower called it a silly bauble, and so forth. There 
are a lot of quotes that I have written in my pape r. 2 But they could not keep down the 
public concern about it. The newspapers, of course, played it up quite vigorously. It was 
ftont page stuff piaetieally every day for w : eeks. You ve heard from Gerry Siegel how r 
Senator Johnson first heard about this and really picked up the ball and ran with it. 

I here was no question about who was first in getting on with this job. There have been 
some people who said Johnson was slow to get started, and the record shows that that is 
an> thing but the truth. 1 lie truth is that he was the first man to do this. Em not quite sure 
that they had decided when they were going to have hearings while they were doing all 
this conferring during the month of October of 1957, but Sputnik 2, whic h came on 
November 5, 1957, absolutely made the decisior for them, if they had not already. It 
really reinforced the fact because it weighed so much more than even the first one, 
which was a shock, because even the first Sputnik weighed almost nine times more than 
the one that we had planned to put up. So there was a feeling of excitement and of cri- 
sis because of the military security angle that we’ve talked about. I think that when 
Senator Johnson brought Ed Weiscl down, he told him that it is only going to be for a 
week or ten (lays. Mr. Weisel duly set up in the Mayflower Hotel and I don’t think he 
thought he was going have to stay there that long. But as they talked to potential wit- 


2. Glen P. Wilson. “How the E.S. Space Art Came To Be/' April A. 1992. Appendix B. 
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Glen P Wilson was a staff member for the Senate during the Sputnik crisis and participated in the writing of the Motional 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 and later served on the Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences throughout Us 
entire existence from 1958 until the Senate reorganization in 1977. (NASA photograph) 
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nesses it sort of grew. They discovered that there were a lot more angles that needed to 
be looked into. And so they went on with the hearings. Incidentally Mr. Weisel, at first, 
had said that he wanted to put the hearings off until after the first of the year but I knew 
when they were going to start when Lyndon Johnson said they were going to start. They 
started on the twenty-fifth of November. The timing was just perfect because it grabbed 
all the attention in the newspapers and television. It hit the public consciousness pre- 
holiday; it didn't get mixed up in Christmas. 

Sputnik, at least in retrospect, was interpreted as a failure of U.S. society, a failure of 
our education system. It led to the National Defense Education Act. Do you think the 
Subcommittees work contributed to the sense that it was not only a Soviet achievement, 
but a U.S. failure? 

Well, I think as George Reedy said in his October 17th memo, the idea behind the 
Healings was to bring out the facts, not try to look for scapegoats. Lets educate the 
American people about whats happening here. 1 don’t think that many of us who were 
theie at the time really realized the impact that this was going to have, I mean, the 
Hearings were held in the famous caucus room in the old Senate Office Building, where 
a lot of famous hearings were held — the MacAithur Hearings and so forth. Anyway, it 
was absolutely jam packed in that place. It had lots of attention. 

The Committee produced, I think, twenty-three recommendations, three of which had to 
do with space, and the rest had to with other aspects of preparedness. What would you 
say were the major impacts of the Committee’s work? 

I believe there were seventeen recommendations. Of the seventeen, three of them related 
specifically to the space program. The rest of them related to the military or missile pro- 
giam and so forth. But perhaps the one was mosl closely associated to space called for 
work to start at once on the development of a rocket motor with a million pounds of 
thrust. The two other ones involved accelerating and expanding research and develop- 
ment programs and providing funding on a long-term basis and improving control and 
administration within the Department of Defense, or through the establishment of an 
independent agency. 

So that was considered an option at this point? 

Yes, absolutely. And then the last one was to put more effort to the development of 
manned missiles, meaning satellites. 

Humans in space? 

Yes, humans in space. 

At that point a separate space agency was considered an option from the Senate s point 
of view. Was it a preferred option? 

Well, that wasn t the focus of those hearings. 

They weren’t concerned with organization? 

That is correct. It was not a set of hearings designed to ask what kind of Federal orga- 
nization we needed for all this, although in the hearings the topic came up several times. 
Nelson Rockefeller was asked directly whether space should be under civilian or mili- 
tary control. He said. "I'll pass on that.” 
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Because it hadn’t been decided at that point? 

That is correct. 

Well, you’ve heard what Gerry Siegel had to say about the Special Committee on Space 
and Astronautics, of which you were one of the early staff members. What do you have 
to add to that in terms of getting that Committee organized and up and running? 

Well, the beginning of January marked a new session of Congress. Everybody who had 
anything in mind about the space program put a bill into the hopper. Senator Anderson 
put a bill in to give space to the Atomic Energy Committee. Other Senators put bills in 
to give it to the Commerce Committee or whatever, and it was reaching a point of near 
chaos. Lyndon Johnson stepped in on Febrvary 5, 1958, and dropped a resolution in the 
hopper to create the Special Committee which was a Blue Ribbon Committee. And, 
again, to emphasize how Mr. Johnson ran things in those days, he introduced it on 
February 5th; it passed February 6th. 

He was, after all, the Majority Leader in addition to everything else. 

That is right. And Gerald Siegel, of course, was involved. The committee had its first 
organizational meeting, I believe, February 20th or something like that. There was a 
period of sort of digesting the bills and so forth. 

As far as you know, was there any interaction with the White House? As you probably 
knew, the Administration was developing a proposal. 

I can’t answer that point directly. Perhaps Lyndon Johnson knew. I did not come on the 
staff until March the twenty-third, I think it was. 

Just a week or two before the Administration bill came up. Describe the dynamics w ith- 
in the Congress and between the Congress and the White House that led, finally, to the 
July 29th Space Act. 

The Administration sent the bill down, and it had numerous flaw T s in it. because it had 
been done rather hastily. Eilene Gallow r ay, whom you will talk to a little bit later, 
immediately w'ent to w r ork to analyze the bill. She wrote a very lengthy and perceptive 
memorandum about the faults in the Administration proposal. Then the House 
Committee started its hearings, and had a long set of hearings. 

Right, because they had not had the investigating background. 

That is correct. They did not have the background that had come from the Preparedness 
Subcommittee Hearings. So there was some interaction. But I cannot tell about it, I was 
mostly a spear-carrier in those days, taking care of the records to see that stuff got to the 
printers and that sort of business. So 1 wasn’t involved in anything high level. 

Let’s shift focus a little bit. What about the issues as it became clear that there was going 
to be a space agency and Congress had to set itself up to deal with this new area of activ- 
ity and new organization. What were the issues there? 

Well, this is a very interesting story. As you’ve heard, the members of the House 
Committee had in mind something that was more like the Atomic Energy Commission, 
although that was ultimately dropped from the bill. That carried over then to how they 
were going to handle it in the Congress, and so they proposed a Joint Committee. It was 
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a very powerful committee, the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, and they wanted to 
duplicate that. The bill that passed the committee unanimously with a Joint Committee 
in it, but something happened between there and the time it got to the House floor. That 
something. I believe, was a phone call from Lyndon Johnson to Sam Rayburn. They 
talked every day, anyway. Mr. Rayburn was well known for being opposed to Joint 
Committees. I think Mr. Johnson must have brought it to Mr. Rayburns attention that 
there was a Joint Committee in that bill was coming up on the House floor. As a conse- 
quence of that, that provision was dropped as a Committee amendment on the House 
floor. In the meantime, the staff of our Committee had been looking at the work that the 
House Committee had done and it had a Joint Committee in it. So when we met for our 
mark-up session, we had in our drafts a provision for a Joint Committee. But the House 
had taken it out. Lyndon Johnson insisted on keeping it in there. He said, I need some- 
thing to bargain with. 

In the Conference Committee? 

Yes. Of course, that's exactly the way it worked out. But Johnson didn't want a Joint 
Committee. He didn’t like to share things like that with somebody else. He wanted a 
Committee of his ow n. He was like a chess player. He could see several moves ahead, and 
he knew that he could get what he wanted this way. meaning a regular Committee of his 
own, and have something for himself as w r ell, which was the National Space Council. 

Right after the Space Act was signed July of 1958, almost as a first amendment, there 
was a requirement for annual authorization of the NASA budget. What was the back- 
ground of that? 

Johnson had been on the Appropriations Committee. He knew r how T the Appropriations 
Committee could cut an agency up by taking n oney away; they control the money flow. 
He also knew that if you could go before the Appropriations Committee and show r that 
you have really looked into these various programs, there was much more reluctance on 
the part of the Appropriations Committee to cut it back. So he decided to work this out 
w ith John W. McCormack, the House Majority Leader and the Chairman of the House 
Space Committee. They just said we'll make this so that all the money has to be 
authorized first, thereby giving the agency a much better means of getting their money 
out of the Appropriations Committee. But Mr. McCormack left town on his August vaca- 
tion in New r England and he failed to tell the members of his Committee of the deal that 
he had made with Senator Johnson. So, it went sailing through the Senate, of course, and 
when it got to the House, the people from NAC\ had spent a lot of time massaging this 
issue with their friends on the House side; Paul Dembling can tell you about this. They 
got up and made all sorts of reasons w f hy NASA shouldn’t have to come and do this every 
year. Well. Johnson was furious about this because he'd made a deal with McCormack 
and McCormack had not passed the information along to his own Committee members. 
So when McCormack finally got back they settled it. They said we'll make this good for 
one year only, but then, of course, by the next )ear it became permanent. NASA profit- 
ed by that for many years. 

1 know' there is lots more to be added, but we’re out of time. We'll get back together in 
a little while. Thank you very much. 

Thank you. 
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Conversation with H. Guvford Stever 

Guy Stever has been a central player in almost every issue of U.S. science and technology pol- 
icy over the past four decades , so it is no surprise that in 1957 and 1958 he was in the middle 
of discussions over how best to organize the U.S. space effort. Guy has been President of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Director of the National Science Foundation , and was 
Science Advisor to President Gerald Ford . Since leaving government, he has been active in an 
staggering variety of advisory committees. Back in 1957 and 1958, Dr. Ste ver, who at the time 
was an MIT faculty member, was working w ith both the Air Force and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics as those organizations tried to decide how to position themselves in 
the new space arena. Dr. Stever testified to both the Senate and House Committees set up to 
consider the Administration's Space Act proposal. It s an honor to have him join us today. 


Logsdon: 
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Guy, you were closely involved at the time of Sputnik with those in the Air Force that 
thought that defense requirements should receive priority in organizing the U.S. space 
program. Talk a little bit about the Air Force point of view at that time. 

John, as in every large organization there were many points of view in the Air force. 
They were determined, of course, to get the necessary space programs to cany out theit 
important missions in defense. If these missions helped scientific exploration and othei 
science work, they would go along with them. But I think that the priority on the defense 
pails of the missions was important. You must remember that when Sputnik came along, 
it w T as a surprise to most people in the nation, but it wasn t a surprise to many in science 
and technology, aeronautics and, later, astronautics. 

It had been clear that Sputnik was coming to those in the know or paying attention. 

That’s right, and, in fact, there were battles, long before Sputnik, within the Department 
of Defense and the Air Force, as to whether they should get involved in helping the sci- 
entists send up instruments into space or to very high altitude in the atmosphere. So 
there were lots of divisions of opinion on that. T think that at all times the Air Force and 
other services were going to defend the right to have a high priority, not necessarily the 
highest, for military space. And, by the way, they have had it ever since. 

Of course, there were some in the Air Force that began hatching plans for putting 
humans in space, space exploration, more or less rationalized under defense require- 
ments even at those early days. 

Absolutely, and the people who were very anxious to stick to the surface w arfare if you 
include ballistic missiles in surface warfare — they wanted to avoid getting too over- 
whelmed. But, of course, space did offer some remarkable military capabilities in recon- 
naissance and communications. Most of space is now used by the military. 

I think that’s been recognized from the very start. Now, at the same time, you had this 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, that had been set up during World War I 
to be the research agency for the nation s aeronautics sector, that was interested in what 
it should do with respect to space. You were asked by General James A. Doolittle, the 
Chairman of the Committee, to help think that issue through. Talk a little bit about that. 
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Yes, Jimmy Doolittle, who was also Chairman ol the Air Force Scientific Advisory Board, 
(I was Vice-Chairman) had been interested in space for some time and asked me, right 
after Sputnik, if I would head a group making a study of what NACA had to do to become 
a space agency. I told Jimmy that he had already assigned me to two major Air Force 
studies, and, for a month or two, I was going to be quite busy, but then I would be glad 
to do it. So he said that he would put it off. About the end of 1957 or early 1958, we 
began this NACA study, which was essentially to figure out what was needed in space 
in the way of science and technology, and to determine, then, what NACA did not have 
and needed to become that agency. 

By that time had NACA gotten some glimmer that it was going to be the core of the new 
agency, or was it still one of the contenders? 

Oh, I think it was one of the contenders at that time, but many people pushed for it. It 
was a civilian government agency. I think that there were some in the university world 
that would have preferred something quite different than NACA to do the work. 

Something like working through the National Academy of Sciences of the National 
Science Foundation (NSF)? 

Yes. There were lots of proposals. I think it soon began to emerge that it had to be a gov- 
ernment agency, and a big government agency. If you wanted a civilian one, NACA did 
have lots going for it, and a good number of the technologies. 

In these deliberations both within the Air Force and NACA, was the Congress at all influ- 
ential in emerging Congressional views, or was t lis really Executive branch business? 

I think Congress was very active, viewed from my position at MIT as opposed to my posi- 
tion at the Air Force. In Washington, the statements were flying thick and fast. It was 
hard to sort it out from a distance. The power structure began to emerge, and it was soon 
evident that Senator Johnson was going to have a very powerful role, which led to my 
getting involved in testifying to his Committee and the House Committee. 

The Administration put a bill forward and both the Senate and the House held hearings and 
you testified to both of them. What kind of message were you trying to bring at that point? 

Well, it was the first time I’d testified to any member of the Congress who was as pow- 
erful as Senator Johnson. It was quite interesting because Hugh Dryden asked me if I 
would go to testify. 

Hugh Dryden was then the Director of NACA. 

Yes, he was Director of NACA, and testified first, then I did. They ripped him apart. 
Now, the reason was that the Congress was upset and had been ever since the end of 
World War II, that NACA had dropped behind, particularly the Germans, in the devel- 
opment of high-speed aircraft, supersonics, jet engines, and so on. There was a running 
battle going on even before Sputnik about that. So they always liked to take NACA 
representatives apart based on that. Hugh had a little bit of trouble. I was sitting there 
wondering, whats going to happen to poor lit le me, a professor from MIT Senator 
Johnson treated me just as well as I could possibly be treated. We had a good show r and 
all the others did not. I spoke to Hugh afterwards. He said that was the difference 
between somebody who works for the government being asked questions and somebody 
who does not. 
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Did you get a sense of the forces that were operating at that point? The Administration 
had put forward a bill setting up a civilian agency. I don’t think there was unanimous 
support for that approach. 

The difference between something like the Atomic Energy Commission versus a con- 
verted NACA versus some other units, people thought that they might take some of the 
military units and set up a brand new agency. I think there was a great deal of creative, 
institutional thinking, but I think NACA emerged fairly quickly. 

Did you get involved in any of the decisions on which programs to transfer that had 
been, for example. Air Force programs, to the new agency? 

Well, the first big transfers, of course, were from the Army, and that was the Huntsville 
Redstone arsenal units with Wernher von Braun. 

Well, that took a little fighting. That didn’t happen until 1959. 


Stever: I know, but that was the big transfer. By the way, von Braun was on the NACA 

Committee. Both he and Pickering seemed a little bit reluctant in the discussions. But, 



Dr. William H. Dickering, director of the Jet Propulsion I.aboratory; astrophysicist Dr. James A. Van Allen , Vniversity of Iowa; and 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, director of the Army a Redstone launch vehicle program, announced on February /, J958, at the National 
Academy of Sciences that they had successfully launched the first U.S . satellite , Explorer l. This was the signature image that 
appeared in newspapers around the nation the next morning , but this success also served notice that the nation had to codify the 
authority Jor space exploration in a single organization. (NASA photograph ) 
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soon they got in the spirit of things. Pickering was then the head of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory (JPL). 

JPI , was also an Army facility at this point. 

Yes, and so our point was that NACA was good in structures, aerodynamics, and orga- 
nization, but they weren't good at electronics, and they needed a lot more in rocketry. 
Those were key transfers. But, there was one other missing link, the need for greater 
strength in electronics. And, in fact an electronics lab was established by NASA in 
1962. By then the electronics industry had begun to fill in. 

One Air Force program that was transferred immediately to NASA was manned space- 
flight. What ultimately became the Mercury Project had its origins in Air Force plan- 
ning. Is there any background there that is worth putting on the record? 

Well, I think it was a natural. We couldn’t have a civilian space program without manned 
spaceflight and why not make that transfer. I do not recall any great arguments that cen- 
tered around that: I’m cjuite sure there were some, but I didn’t gel involved with it. 

You were an MIT faculty member and presumably were in conversations with Dr. 
Killian, who was Science Advisor and President of MIT. What was his view? He, later, 
was rather skeptical of the value of humans in space. Was that a view r that Dr. Killian 
and the scientific community had from the very start? 

Some of them did; some of them didn’t. I don’t think he was completely against it, but I 
don’t think he was overwhelmed by it either. But, you know, the general populace in the 
country got very enthusiastic about it. This support was recognized very quickly by 
anybody who was in politics, but not necessarily in the university world. 

Is there anything else you think needs to be added to understand, from your perspec- 
tive, what went on in those creative twelve mo iths or so? 

No, when I look back on the whole history of my life associated in and out of govern- 
ment, 1 think it w f as a remarkable period of taking account of these immense pressures 
from so many people, positive interests and negative fears from the people. 

You mean people not understanding what this all meant? 

Absolutely, to convert that to an agency, I thoi ght, was a great accomplishment. By the 
way, there were other great accomplishments attendant to Sputnik. People felt that 
Sputnik proved the need to strengthen our weac education. So, it was. all in all, a source 
of pride that our battling came out with a posi ive construction. 

Thank you very much for being w ith us. 

Thank you. 
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Conversation with Paul G. Demblinj 


r,n pleased to note that our next guest, Paul G. Dembling, received hi s law degree at the George 
Washington University. Paul went to work for NACA in 1946, and by 1958 teas the organization s 
top lawyer, its General Counsel. Once the White House had decided that NACA would serve as 
the core of a new space agency, Paul played a central role in drafting the legislation that the 
White House sent to the Congress in April. Then he ivas one of the links between t le 
Administration and Congress in resolving differences between the Administration’s Senate and 
House Space Bills. Once NASA became operational, Paul joined the staff, eventually becoming 
NASA General Counsel. And, later, he served as the General Counsel of the General Accounting 
Office. Since leaving public service, Paul has been one of the founding partners of a major 
Washington law firm. _ 

Thanks for joining us today. Paul. Before President Eisenhower settled on NACA as the foun- 
dation for a new space agency, there was a lot of competition among various agencies for that 
role. What were some of the issues and reasons that NACA was chosen? 

As some of the others have indicated, there was a lot of competition. The Air Force felt 
that it should he the agency to do all space research and to be the operating space 
agency. The Atomic Energy Commission felt very strongly that, if we were going to go 
into space, nuclear power was going to put us there, and therefore it should be the 
agency to assume the role. NACA had done a considerable amount of space research, 
as Guy Stever pointed out. He was there to assess what NACA had done, and was doing, 
and what was needed to continue its role as the space agency. Soon after the Russians 
had launched Sputnik there was a group of individuals in NACA that felt NACA should 
be much more aggressive in either assumming the role it should be playing, or at least 
to try to seek the Administrations blessing in that regard. They pressed Gen. James A. 
Doolittle, who was Chairman of NACA, and Dr. Hugh L. Dryden. who was its Director, 
to take a much more aggressive role. As a result of those meetings, some very strong. 
Doolittle and Dryden referred to them as the young Turks in the organization. As a result 
of some of those discussions, I suggested that I be given authority to draft a bill that we 
could send up to the Bureau of the Budget for its consideration. 

So, this was NACA trying to take the initiative. 

Yes. the argument that I made to Dr. Dryden and Dr. Doolittle was to recognize that 
Washington operates on the first draft that it gets, and maybe we might seize the high ground. 

Did that happen? 

It did happen. I was authorized to go off in a corner and draft as much as I could of the 
kind of organization that would resemble NACA, and would have the authorities neces- 
sary for it to be the space agency. 

Logsdon: W hen w r as this? Decembei-January* 

Dembling: The first meeting with the so-called young Turks occurred in October. There was a later 

meeting in December, and then I sort of went to work in January or early February. There 
were two considerations: one was, we felt in NACA, that there was enough authority for 
us to take over the space program. As Willis Shapley pointed out there was a feeling that 
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f““J *’• l)emblin ? H « s the general counsel of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (NACA) during the critical 
period and played a principal role in drafting the bill which ultimately became the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 19;>8 . He later served as the NASA general counsel . (NASA photograph) 
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there were enough authorities; it was just the blessing of the White House and the 
Congress that was needed. However, from a political standpoint, we recognized that the 
populace was demanding real action. And if the real action was to set up and create a 
new agency, we wanted to be the foundation on which that agency was going to be built. 

You started interacting. 1 would presume, with the Bureau of the Budget, with Willis 
Shapley, pretty early on in this period? 

We interacted early on with the people in the Bureau of the Budget and we started to 
interact with the Congress because we knew that the other agencies were trying to per- 
suade the Congress that they should be the ones. 

Who were you talking to in the Congress? 

Well, w r e were talking to members of the Committee the Majority Leader. Senator Johnson, 
had established. To give you a feeling about the political environment as it existed at that 
time, w T hen we tried to see Senator Styles Bridges. w r ho was the ranking minority member 
of that Special Committee, he didn't want to see us on the Hill. He said, he did not w r ant 
to be accused by the Department of Defense of meeting with civilian agency representa- 
tives. So we met on neutral grounds, which happened to be a suite in the Hotel Carlton. 
This was a suite that a president of a company always took when he came to town. We 
would relay our messages to him to meet with Senator Stiles Bridges and he would relay 
them to the Senator. 

So this w r as not exactly a low 7 pressure situation? 

It was not a low pressure situation. We also recognized that others w r ere trying to per- 
suade lots of people on the Hill. 

Ultimately, in the Executive Office of the White House, a decision w r as made, embodied 
in this March 5 memorandum, to build a new agency around the core of NACA. I guess 
then you became part of the central team? 

That’s right. 

You were part of the team putting together the legislation to put that into practice. Talk 
about that period. 

Well, there were five of us that worked on the legislation, using the draft that I had sub- 
mitted. There were other aspects that had to be included. Bill Finan, who Willis Shapley 
mentioned, was the coordinator of the group. Alan Dean came from the Bureau of the 
Budget. Ken McClure, who was Assistant General Counsel of Commerce, w r as a detailee 
from that organization, and Paul Johnson, who was a member of Dr. Killian's staff, came 
over on loan from the Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics. 

What was the balance between, if you wish, the new 7 Science Advisors operation and the 
BOB in influencing the outcome? 

The prime influence. I thought, was that Killian had stated that it ought to be a civilian 
agency. 1 understood that Killian convinced President Eisenhower that that was the 
route to take. 
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What were the major issues that were embodied in the Administration bill? Were they 
pretty much the ones that were in your original NACA-generated draft? 

All of the terms and conditions on the authorities and the functions that were in the orig- 
inal draft pretty much remained the same. 

Presumably, several of those were pretty broad authorities for their day? 

They were the broadest authorities, and the reason they were broad was that, in my draft, 
1 went through all of the decisions that had been rendered by the General Accounting 
Office and the Attorney General’s Office. All of those decisions spoke about the author- 
ities that agencies did have or did not have. If the decision said that, yes, you can go 
ahead and do this because you have this authority, I put that into the draft. Of course, 
conversely, if it said, an agency did not have that authority, because it didn’t have the 
words of art, or the jargon that was necessary to give it authority, I put that in the draft. 
So the draft that was sent over had very broad authority. 

Once the bill got to the House and then the Senate began hearings on it. how much lob- 
bying was there on the part of the Administrai ion? Was there an issue of the bill not 
being supported or was the question maintaining the major provisions of the 
A d ministration ap p roac h ? 

1 think the major point w r as that the concept had to be agreed upon. I don’t think that 
was very difficult to agree that it should be a civilian agency. Initially, if you recall, 
NACA operated with the Board of Directors, which was called the Committee. It is a 
misnomer to say it was advisory. 

No, it was kind of a line authority. 

It had the Board of Directors, with the head of that being Dr. Doolittle. By the way, while 
known as General Doolittle, the head of the Eighth Air Force during World War II and 
as leader of the group that bombed Tokyo, he had an earned doctorate in science from 
MIT. So we always referred to him as Dr. Doolittle. 

Not General Doolittle? 

No. not General Doolittle. He coordinated ti e activities of the so-called Board of 
Directors. Then Dr. Hugh L. Dryden was the operating head of the organization, the day- 
by-day operations, sort of the Chief Executive Officer or a president of a company. 

There was a set of interactions as the House and Senate suggested modifications to the 
Administration Bill. How much resistance on the part of the Executive Branch was 
there? 

Actually, there was little resistance to any of tf e additions or changes that were made. 
There was some consideration given to making sure that the authorities to be included 
were broad enough, primarily to assure that those agencies engaged in space research 
could be transferred over to NACA. 

How r about the Administration? I think they had pretty strong resistance to the idea of 
something like a Space Council or a top-level advisory board, and yet, ultimately, agreed 
to that. Did you get involved in that set of negotiations? 
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Yes. Senator Johnson felt at the time, as we understood it, that there ought to be a strong 
voice in the White House similar to the National Security Council. Therefore, he felt that 
the Council would coordinate the work. The way he sold it to the Administration, final- 
ly, was to state that the Chairman of the Space Council would be the President, and, 
therefore, it was all right. You recognize that, later, when he became Vice-President the 
legislation was amended to make the Vice President Chairman of the Council. 

Finally, let s talk a little bit about the international dimensions of the Space Act that, in 
Section 205, gave authority to the new agency to cany out international programs, and 
that, apparently, caused some legal problem on the Administration s end. Can you talk 
a little bit about that? 

The original draft that was considered and discussed with the State Department did con- 
tain a provision similar to what was finally adopted by the Congress. 

But this provision didn't make it in the bill. 

No, because the State Department objected. They convinced the White House that it 
should not be included because foreign policy was decided by the President. It w r as felt 
that including that provision in the bill would give NASA authority that the State 
Department should have. And so, if you’ll recall, when President Eisenhower signed the 
bill, that became the NASA Act, he took a reservation on that provision and said that he 
understood and was intetpreting it as not affecting foreign policy direction of the 
President and, of course, the State Department. 

Paul, over your career, you’ve seen a lot of legislation. How would you rate the Space 
Act? It seems to have lasted very well. Why do you think that’s the case? 

It was done in a hurry; a lot of the policy aspects of it were done quickly. But the func- 
tions and the authorities that were embodied in that piece of legislation were well 
thought out and very w r ell considered. Let me just give you one example that typifies the 
rest of the bill. If you’ll notice, all of the functions are carried in the name of the 
Administration. They are carried in the name of NASA, not in the name of an 
Administrator or a Secretary, as most pieces of legislation do. Usually, if they are car- 
ried in the name of an individual position, it creates delegation problems, problems of 
whether an Administrator can delegate authorities to people below 7 him. We did not have 
that problem in NASA. Because all of the functions that the Congress embodied in that 
Act were given to the Administration. So the Administrator could place those functions 
anywhere he wanted within the organization. It gave flexibility to the Administrator that 
was quite rare. Immediately after the NASA Act, the Federal Aviation Act was drafted. 

It followed that model? 

Yes, it w r as based on that model. 

Thirty-four years after the fact, we look back at this period of very creative policymak- 
ing, and say, that w r as the way to do it. Thank you very much for being with us, Paul. 

Thank you. 
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Conversation with Eilene Gallowav 


Eilene Galloway is a true pioneer in the fields of space law, policy, and organization. She joined 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress in 1941, and worked there tireless- 
ly until she formally retired in 1975. Those of us who know Eilene well recognize that she never 
has actually stopped working day after day. She has a political science degree from Swathmore, 
which, incidentally, is presenting her with an honorary doctorate later this spring. The 
Legislative Reference Service, which is now called the Congressional Research Service, provides 
essential support for the Members of Congress and for Congressional Committees. The senior 
staff of that Service are world-recognized experts in their areas. That certainly applies to Mrs. 
Galloway, whose encyclopedic knowledge of space law and policy is admired by all. 



Dr. Eilene GttUoivay served as Senior Specialist in Inter lational Relations (Motional 
Security) for the Congressional Research Service . Following the launching of Sfmtnik l , 
she was Special Consultant to Senator Lyndon R. Johnson and to Representative John W. 
McCormack during congressional hearings on the “Space Act.” (NASA photograph ) 
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Thank you for joining us today, Eilene. What was the background that led to your being 
so intimately involved as Congress considered space issues in 1957 and 1958.'' 

Well, I was the National Defense Analyst. I had assignments from the House Armed 
Services Committee and the Senate, but, mostly, I had been working for almost a year 
for the Senate Armed Services Committee, and, in particular, for Senator Russell, who 
was the Chairman. The primary interest at that time was in missiles whether or not we 
had enough missiles, how good they were, and what the situation was in the Soviet 
Union And, before the Sputnik went up, I had also worked for the Committee on the 
organization of the Department of Defense for the 1947 Act. 1 was very familiar with the 
National Security Council, and with the problem caused by interservice rivalries. Th.s 
Committee was primarily concerned about the military threat when the Sputnik went up. 

This is now the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee? 

I had written a report called. “Guided Missiles in Foreign Countries,” that was pub- 
lished by both the House and Senate Armed Services Committees in the spring of 1957. 
Anyone on the Hill who had worked on guided missiles was called upon immediately to 
work on space. 

Well, you’ve heard Gerry Siegel and Glen Wilson describe the work of the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee, which you also had direct involvement in. Is there anything 
you’d like to add to their accounts of those two months of hearings? 

Yes, it was really a very exciting time. The Sputnik went up on a Friday, and early Monday 
morning Senator Johnson telephoned me. He said that he had talked to Senator Russell, 
and Senator Russell had recommended me, because I had helped him with a heanng with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He said, “Eilene, I want to make me a record in outer space, and 
I want you to help me.” So I said that I would. I think my main qualification was that I was 
not scared of any assignment. So I began immediately working on the problems of the 
Congress because there was such turmoil there. The only other time that I remember there 
being such an impact on the Hill was when the atomic bomb went off. 

In 1945? 

Yes. and I had also worked 1945-6 for Senator Brian McMahon, (Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy) and had written a report on “Atomic Power; the Issues 
before Congress,” so I was familiar with that. It was coincidenlial that a number of these 
threads of different assignments happened to converge at that time. 

So you were the right person for the time. You uniquely worked with both the House 
Committee and Senate Committee to consider the Congressional reaction to the 
Administration’s space proposals. Give us some of the highlights of your work, particu- 
larly, first, with the House Committee and it’s Chairman Majority Leader, John 
McCormack. In particular, I know it was the House that suggested that NASA, which the 
Administration proposed to be the National Aeronautics and Space Agency, become an 
Administration. How did that change come about? 

Well, Mr. McCormack first called me in to ask me whether it was a good idea for him to 
become Chairman of this Committee that they were thinking of setting up. Originally, it 
was thought there would be only the Senate Committee because that was the way it had 
been done with atomic energy. So, I urged him to do it. 1 said, it was very, very lmpor- 
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tant. Then I said, this was after the bill had come up. 1 don’t like it being called an 
agency because, it seems to me. that does not have very much status. We have so many 
agencies ol different kinds; we should call it something more important. The whole idea 
was to get this at the Presidential level and hace it sound like a very important organi- 
zation. So he said, we've already started calling it NASA; and I said, can't we call it an 
administration and have an administrator? Much to my astonishment, he pressed some- 
thing on his desk, called somebody in, and said, change the bill: strike out “agency" and 
“director" and write in “administration” and “administrator.” 

Thai’s how legislation gets written. I guess. 

Yes. Then I helped him get Charles Sheldon on the staff, who was an expert in trans- 
portation. 

Was he with the Library of Congress? 

Yes. Sheldon was a senior specialist in transportation. McCormack asked me to write a 
repoit on the task of the Congress in formulating legislation for space. He opened the 
hearings with this report. It was at a time when a number of people thought that we could 
erase “atomic energy,” and write in “outer space ,” and pass an identical bill. 

Just use the same approach? 

I his was impossible since atomic energy was a source of energy and space was like a 
new geographic area that we were going to pioneer. I should add that the Preparedness 
Subcommittee, on the 21st of November, which was a few days before the hearings start- 
ed on the 25th. received a report from the Rocket and Satellite Panel, which was chaired 
by James Van Allen. It had been working on this for about ten years. This report had 
gone to Eisenhower on October 14th. It was all about setting up a civilian agency pro- 
tecting the Department of Defense and everything it had to do in a military way, but 
pointing out how many benefits there were to space, especially communications, mete- 
orology, and navigation. We could not do all those things under the law in the 
Department of Defense. We had to set up a civilian agency. 

So, it had to be a civilian agency. 

In January, Van Allen got together with George Sutton, who was Chairman of the 
American Rocket Society, and they produced a report which has so many words in it that 
are similar to the words that are in the Act, like “leadership,” “pre-eminence,” and sep- 
arating from the military. 

There are a lot of themes that have been there from the very start. 

Yes, and they were already there at this time. 

What were the highlights of your work, then, with the Senate Committee? What led to 
the creation of what became the National Aeronautics and Space Council rather than the 
advisory board the Administration had proposed? 

Well, the House started its hearings first. I had been going to the hearings in April of 
1958 for a num ber of days. I had the transcript of the hearings, and had prepared ques- 
tions for McCormack to ask Dryden and General Doolittle. So, I had the bill, analyzing 
it. and came to the conclusion that a seventeen-man advisory board internal only to 
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NASA, meeting only four times a year, was paid only for per diem and travel, was not 
the kind of organization that would have any cdout at all over othei agencies. They wt ic 
supposed to cooperate with other agencies. This wasn't just NASA and 1)01): this was 
NASA and other civilian agencies like Commerce, State, and what not. They had not 
mentioned State Department at all in the hearings. So. they did not have much idea of 
the role of the State Department, although this was a very international subject. I was 
familiar with the rivalry between the services and with the fact that we had to have the 
National Security Council. Now. Dryden had gotten along so well and for so many years 
with the Department of Defense, that the very idea that they could ever have any kind 
of dispute, or any trouble of any kind, was just unthinkable to him. He just couldn t 
imagine it, and was surprised that the question was asked. I had to write this report for 
Senator Johnson, because Johnson wanted to know how he could improve the bill. 
Before the Senate hearing started, 1 had written about the Advisory Board and various 
other things. I was very concerned over whether the agency was going to be research and 
development, and also operations, or whether it was not. This was very vague. The word- 
ing was quite ambiguous. NASA could have been research and development and opei- 
ations. but there was a mind-set that came over from the NACA. It was like a shadow in 
the future, not just because of the words in the law, because we could have amended it 
if we just thought they were ambiguous. Although, when Cyrus Vance asked the ques- 
tion in the hearing, he was told that NASA was an operating agency. This caused trou- 
ble all along the line. 

So, you were able to convince Senator Johnson that there needed to be some top-level 
policy coordinating board that had authority over the total national space program? 

The whole point was that we needed a total United States space program: military and 
civilian. This wasn’t something that we wanted fragmented. We could see that there were 
lots of parts, and the whole idea was to identify the problem as one of coordination. This 
cannot be done with an internal board. 

Clearly, Senator Johnson took your advice to heart, and was very serious about the role 
of the Space Council. He insisted on it in the bill, and I guess, eventually, was able to 
convince President Eisenhower to accept it. Did you get involved in those discussions? 
Or was that mainly at Senator Johnsons or the Presidential level? 

I think that was at the Presidential level. My conferences were with Johnson, personally, 
in dealing with this. Now, this idea could not have taken root in the House, although 1 
was talking to McCormack, who had changed the name of the agency. I had no clout with 
McCormack with regard to the Space Council. The reason that there was such fertile soil 
for it in the Senate was because of their interest in national defense. They all knew about 
interservice rivalry. You did not have to explain it very much; they knew that right away, 
especially Senator Symington. 

If space was going to be important, it needed this kind of coordination. 

Now. I must say 1 called it a Board, because it had been called a Board in the bill that 
came over: it w r as changed to Council in the Conference Report. 

What were some of the major issues in bringing the House and Senate Committee bills 
and views together? That was one of them, I suppose. There was also the question of this 
joint Congressional Committee versus separate Committees. 
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^es, well I was asked to write a report on how I le Congress should be organized. I had 
four options. They were options that 1 discussed, according to the Congressional 
Research Service style, in pro and con fashion. One of them was to turn it all over to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Another was to set up a Joint Committee on Space 
or distribute bills when they came to the Senate and had to be referred to the 
Committees that were already in existence. This was a subject of interest to Foreign 
Affair s. Foreign Relations, Commerce, and Agriculture. 

Yi hat about Armed Sendees? 

All of them. Ihe other option was to set up separate Standing Committees. As (den 
Wilson has explained, they finally set up separate Standing Committees. 

Well, 1 know lots can be said on the following question. We may not have time to finish 
all we have to say on the international events in the Space Act. I think that was an area, 
clearly, where Congress took the lead, pointing out the need for space to be truly interna- 
tional and that was written into the Space Act in Section 205. Talk about some of the 
background of getting that included. 

W hen the bill came over, the Declaration of Polic> and Purpose said that the United States 
should cooperate with nations and groups of nations. And it was apparent that this was an 
international subject. Right away we needed international tracking stations; satellites went 
around the globe in ninety minutes or less and over national boundary lines. We had some 
kind of a relationship with the Soviet Union and were going to have a relationship w ith the 
United Nations. There was the role of the State Department, because space technology was 
a wonderful tool in many ways to use in the conduct of U.S. foreign relations. So, it was 
clearly international. However, this point was brought out by a number of people in the 
House and in the Senate who worried about it. I worked with Senator Symington on this. 
The people in the Executive Branch did not want to have anything more in the bill. We did 
not have a Section 205, and the Senate, particularly, wanted to put in Section 205. So, we 
had a meeting of the Senators, all sitting around a table, and the staff was sitting on the 
side. It had been written down to a certain point. Well, Senator Green was Chairman of the 
Senate Foieign Relations Committee, and he was apparently asleep. He looked to me to 
be sound asleep. All of a sudden, just as we were about to agree on the wording, just before 
the end, he woke up and said, by and with the cdvice and consent of the Senate. That 
would apply to all international cooperation. Well, I was absolutely stunned and very, very 
upset, because 1 knew that NASA could not have a program of international cooperation 
if everything had to come to the Senate. So, I spoke to Senator Johnson about this, and he 
said it was all right for me to tell Herbert Reis, w 10 was in the Office of Legal Affairs in 
the State Department, of my concern. 1 think it must have been Herbert Reis who wrote 
the statement by President Eisenhower, who said hat this section does not preclude less 
formal arrangements. Just a few r years later. Senator Symington and Margaret Chase Smith 
got very excited because they thought NASA was doing more than it should. So I had to 
get out a Senate document in which I reviewed all kinds of international agreements NASA 
had, and wrote an introduction on the differences between memoranda of understanding, 
agency to agency agreements. Executive agreements, and treaties. When you go through 
it, you can see that there are a lot of things that you can do internationally that do not 
require an Executive agreement or a treaty. 
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Sure. Maybe at the end we will spend a couple of minutes on the speech that Senator 
Johnson gave before the United Nations in November of 1958. in which he highlighted 
the U.S. position on the need for international cooperation in space. 1 know you were 
involved in that. 

Oh. that was very exciting. Glen Wilson and I were in San Francisco attending a space 
medicine conference. 

Was it in San Francisco or San Antonio? 

Oh yes. San Antonio. Texas. President Eisenhower asked Lyndon Johnson to go to the 
United Nations and make a speech which showed that the Executive and Legislative 
branches were unified in promoting space for peaceful purposes, for the benefit of 
mankind. So. Senator Johnson with a bevy of people came to San Antonio and took us 
out to the ranch. We began working on this speech with some other people: Hoi ace 
Busby. I think, was involved. The rest of us added things and Eisenhower sent down the 
plane. We flew to New York, where we were met by Henry Cabot Lodge, who was the 
U.N. Ambassador at that time. We had nineteen other countries lined up. Johnson made 
this speech in which he said outer space is unscarred by conflict, it must remain peace- 
ful. It must be an arena for peace. It was really an exciting moment because this led the 
United Nations to adopt the ad hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 
Within a year, the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and Poland had decided to go in with 
us. We had decided by that time to make all the decisions by consensus instead of vot- 
ing. So. the full Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space was established and has 
two Subcommittees, Scientific and Technical and Legal. (The Legal is meeting right now 
in Geneva.) It began with twenty-four members and now has fifty-three. So. the House 
was also interested. I should say that I had discussed with McCormack a resolution on 
international cooperation in space, especially with the United Nations. 1 his passed both 
the House and the Senate in a concurrent resolution. 

Eilene we've run out of time. There's so much more we could say. You’ve made remark- 
able contributions to the world’s space activities, and particularly in the period we ve 
discussed today. Thank you very much. 

Oh. thank you. 
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We have brought all seven of todays participants together for this final part of our work- 
shop with the idea of filling in any gaps that haven't come out in the conversation so far. 
checking one another’s points of view, because there have been some discrepancies 
along the way, and. in general adding to the record that we’re trying to create. My job is 
to steer this conversation but. hopefully, a very minimal amount. One area that nobody 
has mentioned, just to put it on the table, is the impact that some have claimed of 
President Eisenhower’s concern about the ability of reconnaissance satellites to perform 
overflight and do it without claims of national sovereignty. Did that get into the deliber- 
ations of a civilian space agency at all? Or are the historians like Walter McDougall that 
have made such a point of that missing the point? Do any of you in remembering those 
discussions view that as an issue at the time? 

It was not an issue at the time, only because there had been some reconnaissance flights. 

I must remind the group that NACA was the front for the U-2 operation that the Central 
Intelligence Agency ran. Ostensibly it was a project which sought meteorological data, 
but actually was U-2 flights that went over Russia. You recall, later, Gary Powers was 
shot down. 

Indeed. 

President Eisenhower had to make the explanation. 

That was a couple of years later? 

That was a couple of vears later, but it was on everyone’s mind. You recognize that Dr. 
Dryden. who was the Director of NACA, became Deputy Administrator for NASA and 
was fully aware of that program. One of the first things he did with the first Administrator 
was to brief him on that issue. 

Did this concern, not about military uses, but national security uses of space, enter into 
the Congressional debate at all? 

It entered into many of the conversations. I think that it was fairly well realized that this 
could be aterrific reconnaissance instrument. I think that it didn’t enter into our dis- 
cussions because what could we do about it? You knew it was up there. Nobody really 
seriously thought about trying to build some sort of missile to shoot them down. The only 
way it could have entered into the discussions was whether this possibility might mean 
it should be under wraps, but even that was silly, really. 

Eilene. did this issue of satellite overflight get mentioned anywhere in the discussions 
of what to bring before the United Nations? 

1 think later on it did. In the early months, I don’t recall it coming up in that connection. 
The reason it came up was because of the issue of sovereignty. Planes were operating in 
sovereign air space. It was legal for the Soviet Union to shoot down the U-2. That was 
one of the reasons why they didn’t want to have any sovereignty in outer space. They 
didn’t know where air space ended and outer space began. Nevertheless, they knew that 
anything that was in orbit was in outer spare. Since these satellites went around in 
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ninety minutes or less they just automatically went over national boundary lines. They 
couldn't do anything about that. 

No, not at this early point. 

Later on it came up in the U.N. because of the clarity of the pictures that would be taken. 
\es, but that was many years later. 

There was some discussion by the public that I think should be noted here. 1 think one 
of the things that bothered a lot of people was the thought that somebody up there with 
a pair of field glasses could be looking down at them and reading their mail. At one point 
there w ! as an extreme right wing conservative pus!. Somehow they got the idea that we 
were going to wind up with a great big treaty; like the Antarctic Treaty, and that we 
would give part of outer space and part of the moon to the Russians. It was nutty sort of 
stuff, but, nevertheless, it was there. 

There was the Eisenhower proposal for Open Skies. 

Which was 1955, I believe. 

Right. Rut there was no feasible way to do that in 1957 or 1958. Even the development 
ol reconnaissance satellites did not really take place until the sixties. By that time, the 
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problem was about w here aerospace ended. There was a lot of air law about whether you 
could fly and where you couldn’t, and where outer space began was fuzzy. That is why 
every place in the Space Act you’ll see the term aeronautical and space. 

Right. 

They’re paired together because we didn’t know how to define the differences. It was 
also recognized that there was no consent sought to launch any satellite. And none was 
given. That was the policy that was followed in the United Nations. 

This is a beautiful example of how reality determines what the law is going to be. I mean 
the satellites went up; they circled the Earth; they crossed all of the boundaries of var- 
ious countries. Just de facto overflight in space became okay. 

There are still some problems, for example there are limits to How much nuclear mate- 
rial you can put in space. That’s because people don’t want a lot of crashes with nuclear 
material being released. 

Also, John, on the Administration’s side, we did a good deal, purposely, to help fuzz the 
whole idea of where outer space began. We had a big campaign against the French when 
they argued for eighty kilometers for the boundary. This was a policy idea that we got all 
the other countries to gang up against. We and them could not afford to be bound by a 
definition there, because as Glen said, it would not work. The first weather satellites 
showed the world for the first time that you could really see things from space. It was a 
great coup and a great thing for the world because the Russians did not object. This was 
the crucial time when the Russians first accepted the fact, (and other countries would 
also know) that the U.S. could look at the Russians and vice versa. This was what real- 
ly set up the possibility of stabilization of the nuclear arms race in later years. 

What Eisenhower wanted was Open Skies. 

Let me try a very different set of questions. Listening to all of you talk as you have this 
afternoon, it’s clear that you have slightly different perceptions of Senator Johnson’s atti- 
tudes. beliefs, and ideas at this time. George, you’ve said that he had to be convinced of 
the importance of space beyond its direct military significance. 

Right. 

I think that others have suggested that he saw the importance of space almost from the very 
start. So. maybe we can put in a little more texture on what Senator Johnson’s ideas were. 

Let me make one point about Senator Johnson that I think is important in trying to deter- 
mine his attitude. And that is you were never quite sure what he was thinking. Gerry and 
I had this experience a number of times. You give him a memo and he would almost 
immediately come out against it. Now. I’m not sure, in my own mind, that he was really 
against it. What he was trying to do was see if he could not get something else out of you. 
In this particular case. I’m reasonably convinced, that he was just thinking at the time 
of the military importance of it. You know, we were down on the ranch, pretty well iso- 
lated. The Austin American Statesman did not carry the same kind of analyses of what 
had happened that we might get out of the New York Times or the New York Herald 
Tribune. I think that he may have started out not so much opposed, but with a feeling 
that this was nonsense: let’s get on down to these rockets. 
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Well, 1 11 make the comment* however, that during those hearings, both the Preparedness 
Hearings and then later on the bill, every single thing that we know today about the 
space piogiani came out as a possibility. 1 mean, you know', the weather satellites, the 
earth observing satellites, the missions to the planets, every single thing that we’ve seen 
happen in the last thirty-four years in space was talked about, mentioned, and under- 
stood at that time. Communications satellites, everybody knew that that was going to be 
the first real usefulness of these objects. 


These ideas were known by many scientists, engineers, and military officers, for six- 
eight yeais before Sputnik. Sputnik just opened the bottle for all of the ideas to fly out. 


Well, my understanding was that Senator Johnsor was driving this effort. He was doing 
a lot of other things at the same time; he was working with some people on civil rights'^ 
So, it depends on who he was contacting at the time. 


One thing you said in your remarks, George, and that has been widely written on in var- 
ious histories of this period is that LBJ saw space as an issue that could make him 
President. \ou go on to say, I think, that he did not make it overtly a partisan issue. I 
have a two-part question. Did the Eisenhower Administration see this as a political 
bombshell that would threaten Republican hold on the White House, and dealt with the 
Democratic Congress in a partisan way, or vice versa? I mean, what were the partisan 
elements at this point? 


I did not have a feeling, very frankly, that the Administration was being overly partisan 
about this in a Democratic versus Republican sense. My feeling was that there was par- 
tisanship. in a sense, in that the Administration was thinking in terms of weapomy, of the 
military program, and the various things that might flow. There was partisanship on the 
other side of outer space exploration. You have to be very careful as to what constitutes 
partisanship under the American system. Too many people analyze our political parties 
as though they were European political parties. And they aren’t. Our political parties are, 
basically, coalitions. And their basic function, in our society, is to reduce the number of 
candidates so we can get it down to two. 1 know some Republicans that are much more 
liberal than any Democrat I can name. In fact, I sometimes think the only real difference 
between the Republican and the Democratic Party is Democrats have trouble with left- 
wing crackpots and the Republican Patty has trouble with right-wing crackpots. 


Well, in addition to being a person of substance and a concern about the well-being of 
the country', Lyndon Johnson was a politician, an ambitious politician who would like to 
have been President. 


One of you mentioned the fact that just after Sputnik went up. there were powerful lead- 
ers both in the Congress and in the Administration even in the Department of Defense, 
who poo-pooed the importance of this. In fact, the Department of Defense had made a 
conscious decision in 1956 not to support a big satellite program. Instead, they set up a 
very small one in Vanguard. That was well before Sputnik. There was a brief period after 
Sputnik when many of the leaders of this country were saying it was not very important. 3 
And then the larger one. Sputnik 2 went up. It was a weapon-sized device. Then, the 
whole country knew, their leaders, too. that it was something to be dealt with. 


•T Editorial Note: See tile comments in Wilson. "Mow the U.S. Space Act Came To Be.” third 
lion on this subject. 
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Yeah. 1 think it is often missed that Sputnik 2 was almost, or perhaps more, traumatic 
than Sputnik l because of the sheer size of it. 

I think Sputnik 1 was a phenomenon: you could go see it in your bac k yard. 

Well, Sherman Adams sure was poo-pooing it. He was the one that made the remark 
about Lyndon Johnson playing outer space basketball. 

It must be also noted that NACA was spending something like twenty-five percent of its 
budget on space research at the time that Sputnik went up. And yet. it was afraid to 
come out publicly and say that because of the criticism it might have on the Hill. One 
of the reasons that Guy Stever was appointed to head the Committee, was because his 
presence as the Chairman would lend a lot of credibility to that Committee, and. having 
the background that he had, they said, let Guy Stever take a look at what NASA/NACA 
was doing, and what should it do in order to cany forward. 

Let me add one other thing that 1 think should be on the record here. I am not at all sure 
that, at that particular point, Lyndon Johnson was interested in the Presidency. 1 think 
that he certainly was at earlier times and he certainly was later. But. for all kinds of per- 
sonal reasons. he'd reached one of those points where he began to say. is this whole thing 
worth it? He was actually, at that point, talking to many close friends about retiring, 
going into private life. I think he meant it. 1 think he got over it, thank God. But I think 
he meant it. 

1 think that one of the main features of this particular time was that there was harmony 
between the Executive branc h and the Congress. The emphasis on national defense was 
so strong that it was holding everybody together. People say that when you have a 
Republican President and Democratic Congress the two can t get together; this is a good 
example of one time in which they did. 

The issue was of such national importance it certainly transc ended some elements of politics. 

When Johnson got to the United Nations, he gave a speech in which he said the 
President is a Republican and I'm a member of the Democratic Patty; these are dis- 
tinctions. but they are not differences; we have unity. 

That goes back to the point that I made earlier about the nature of our parties. Some 
regard our government as being parliamentary, which it is not. In the early part of the 
Eisenhower Administration. Eisenhowers problems were not with the Democrats. We 
were constantly upholding him against the Republicans. 

The Taft wing of the Republican Party was a very strong isolationist wing. W illis, you 
look like you want to say something. 


I just endorse what the others are saying from the standpoint of us in the Executive 
branch and in the Executive Office. I never heard the whole thing referred to one bit as 
a partisan thing. I was not surprised, because during that whole period after the very first 
couple of years of the Eisenhower Administration the whole atmosphere was not really 
one of confrontation. You could work not only with Lyndon Johnson, but with George 
Mahon. The power structure in the House and in the Senate was such that there was 
basically an accommodation. 
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They had a national perspective. 

There was another argument, though, going on about military missiles. You remember in 
the election in I960, the Missile Gap was a major issue. It wasn't Space Gap, it was 
those ballistic missiles. 

Because that was more clearly threatening? 

Let me just point out that when Sputnik went up, the very next day we talked about the 
fact that Lyndon Johnson made calls that very evening to Russell and others. The very 
next day. Senator Symington sent a telegram to Russell demanding that they have a full 
meeting of the Armed Services Committee on this . By Monday morning, which was only 
three days after the Sputnik launch, they were able to tell Symington that the matter had 
already been taken care of. Lyndon Johnson and Senator Russell decided that 
Symington would be too partisan in this. 

Too shrill? 

That is correct. That backs up the point you just made here: that there was this feeling that 
in the hands of Lyndon Johnson, it would be handled in a less partisan way. It would open 
up die opportunity to put the facts on the table without a lot of "Who Struck John?” stuff. 

V>u know 7 , those decisions were made in full cooperation with Styles Bridges, the 
Chai rman of the Republican Senate Caucus. 

In the face of this rather untalkative group, I want to say prefatorily, that my friends will 
never believe this if they happened to see this lape, because I have a reputation for 
never letting anyone finish a sentence. I sat here, and did not interrupt, once. I just want 
that noted for the permanent record. Now, I woul I like to say something general about 
the question of Johnsons role in the early stages of the space program. I think you can- 
not understand it if you do not understand his unicue system of leadership in the Senate. 
He never introduced a bill that became a major vehicle for passage in any important 
issue. He would have somebody else introduce the bill. He would lead the Committee 
through its processes, to the extent sometimes o: having to get the bill reported from 
Committee because the Chairman couldn't quite negotiate it. But he would do this not 
out in fiont: he was interested in results. He knew that if he tried to dominate that 
Senate, in that fashion, he would never be able t<: pass civil rights legislation, banking 
legislation, health legislation, and space legislation. And all of the time that we’re look- 
ing for these gaps of activity in Johnson’s role, they were very deliberate examples of his 
style of leadership. I've had to say this to so many >f my friends who said, how 7 could you 
work for this man. He never passed anything; he never introduced a bill on any subject. 

Well, that also speaks to the fac t that it was a seniority process at the time, which you 
really don’t have now. And, once you lost that, yoi didn’t know who really spoke for the 
Senate. Of course, a very strong Majority Leader certainly spoke for the Senate, but you 
knew there were several key figures in the Senate you could go to talk to and know 7 how 
the Senate was going to operate. 

W hen I was on the Policy Committee, quite often I’d pay a courtesy call on the Chairman 
of the Committee, and then I’d go clown and talk tc the fourth or fifth man. who was run- 
ning it. But there's one other point 1 want to make here: the nature of American politics 
and government is that of a constantly shifting series of alliances and partisanships. An 
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alliance is formed on an issue. Then the issue changes and, all of a sudden, the people 
who were in the first alliance scatter, and new alliances are formed. The Johnson genius 
consisted in knowing what he could put together on any particular issue which might 
reach clear across the aisle. He even used Joe MeCathy a couple of times when he was 
opposed to Eisenhower by saying to Joe. would you really like to stick it to Eisenhower? 
I'll never forget that one. 

When he became Vice-President and was appointed the head of the Space Council, 
didn’t he get into a very unnatural environment? 

Yes, that amendment was his. 

Something has to be said about that, and maybe this is the time to say it. When he 
became Vice President, he insisted that the Space Council be under his Chairmanship. 
He convinced Kennedy. I remember that President Kennedy then called Jim Webb, who 
was the Administrator of NASA at the time, and for whom I was working. I got the 
assignment to get a piece of legislation drafted and carried over to the Hill. However. 
Jim Webb and President Kennedy were concerned about whether Vice President 
Johnson was going to run the space program. So. Jim Webb and President Kennedy came 
up with the idea that, okay, we’ll send the piece of legislation over; we’ll make the Vice 
President Chairman of the Space Council; but, the President will control the agenda of 
the Space Council. In that fashion, you can control whether the Vice President, or the 
Chairman of the Space Council, becomes the head of the space program. And. of course, 
you see what happened: after a while, the Space Council really did not function com- 
pletely and really was repealed. W'hen President Bush named Vice President Quayle to 
head a Space Council, he had to create an administrative Space Council. 

In my own research of this period. 1 note that Johnson took his approach to that role of 
Vice President of the Space Council in the very early months of 1961. Kennedy asked 
him to put together the basis for what became the Apollo decision. What Johnson did 
was to go to the Hill, consult with Styles Bridges, consult with senior Democrats and 
Republicans in the House, and Senator Kerr, who had taken over the Chairmanship of 
the Space Committee, and could go back to the President and say, if you propose this, 
it will be supported in both houses on a non-partisan basis. 

You may be certain that President Kennedy would never have made that proposal if he 
didn't know that the slides were greased. 1 mean, he knew it was going to go. 

I ask the question again: the slides were greased, but didn't the grease get the Vice 
President into a lower role than he might have played? Wasn t it a downhill greasing 
for him? 

I don’t think so. You know, one of the problems was Johnson was not a good administiatoi. 
In fact Johnson and administrator is an oxymoron. I think in order to run something like 
the Space Council, you were not administering anything, but you had to know something 
about administration. 

The Executive branch is not the Congress. 

Right. I think that he was a superb President despite the fact that he got in all that trou- 
ble with Vietnam, which he was against, but that's another story. The thing is that when 
it came to actual management of something, he would step in and manage something 
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Wilson: 


Siegel: 
St ever: 


Siegel: 


that was out of his personal fortune. Thank God Lady Bird would sit hack and when he’d 
lost interest in it. she would step in and put it hack together again. 

Let me try a totally counter-factual kind of quest on for you to think about: what if there 
had been no Sputnik to energize Lyndon Johnson, down on the ranch, to rapid action. 
As several of you have said, there was a space program horn in the United Stales before 
Sputnik, and it clearly would have continued in some form. What difference did the gal- 
vanizing effect of Sputnik and the involvement of Lyndon Johnson make, do you think, 
long-term, in what the country has done in space? 

Ciucial. at that time. We would have had to wait lor that launching, I think. How fast do 
you think the program would have gone? 

Well, you know, I ve always felt that, as far as our leadership in space is concerned, 
hadthe Department of Defense decided that we should put up the first satellite, we could 
have done that. However, if we had launched a satellite, we would not have as big a 
space program today, simply because, when Sputnik came along, everybody would have 
said, why get excited? 

Well, at the time, from when the ICY began on July 1st, 1957, to its end of 1958, in my 
opinion we might not have even made our commitment to get a satellite by the end of 
the IGY. You saw how much trouble they had getting the Vanguard up in the first place. 

I he question we really have to ask you. Guy, is, would we have launched, and when, a 
laige satellite that would have produced this perspective. 

Oh, much, much later. I think that Sputnik galvanized the people in this country in all 
of the activities and a leader in the Congress had to emerge. And Johnson emerged. 

He was ready. 


St ever: 
Logsdon: 

Reedy: 


Dembling: 


Leaders in science, technology, and industry, all emerged at this time. They were all ready. 

The country perceived Sputnik as a crisis, and the best in the country responded to it 
with a rather creative and lasting approach. 

1 think I should add one thing that’s been in the hack of my mind: a little uneasiness 
about maybe we went too fast. I know that is not loo popular a view. But. nevertheless, 
would we really have lost anything if the program lad proceeded along the orderly lines 
of scientific research? Obviously, if the Russians put one up. we had to, too. I'm not 
aiguing that at all. I m assuming that, if it hadn't been for Sputnik, they would not have 
heen any further ahead than we were. We had a missile program that was proceeding just 
as well as theirs, really. I looked at some of the statistics and. you know, it is true that 
figures do not lie. Lies can figure. But. I sometimes have a feeling that it went a little too 
fast. W ithin a few years, we were looking for excuses. I’ll never forget the fall-out thing 
where we knew we got Teflon frying pans out of th * space program. 

John made a point earlier in talking with somebody: he said, did this not only galvanize 
the American thinking, but was it also an indication of failure? I think had the Russians, 
for example, pushed their program and landed on the Moon before we did, this would 
have c eitainly had a tremendous demoralizing effect on the American people. 
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Logsdon: 

Shapley: 

Logsdon: 

Shapley: 


Well, 1 agree to that because we would have had two failures in a row. but, you see, the 
question'was not the Moon, the question was what would have happened if Sputnik had 
not gone up. 

Eilene has been patient. 

This was a very dramatic incident, this Sputnik, that was a catalyst for every- element 
that we needed to have a space program. We had the scientists and engineers who knew 
what to do about it. We had the resources. We had an aviation industry that could expand 
into making space vehicles. We had leadership in the Congress. We had the President 
and the Majority Leader of the Senate in harmony on what we wanted. We did not have 
a lot of partisanship. And we found all the benefits that could come from space that 
could not be done under the law of the Department of Defense. And I think that we 
would have gone faster. 1 think that more than some of the others do, because some of 
the people who were on Van Allen’s panel were interested in communications. You see, 
by 1962, we had the COMSAT act. We had worldwide communications, and the space 
communications itself was the best benefit that we could have had. 

Willis? 

John. 1 would like to roll the tape back a little bit to the conditions in which Sputnik gal- 
vanized every thing else. There had been one step somewhat similar before that. In the 
mid-fifties, there were various reports that warned how we were falling behind the 
Russians in missiles. We were scared first about missiles. The conservative 
Administration was not about to be stampeded by some big military threat; but, the pres- 
sure of the Rockefeller and Gaither reports was there. In late 1956. I believe. 
Eisenhower made the decision to go all out in the ballistic missile area. This had gone 
from being a dream to a feasible thing because the nuclear scientists had gotten the size 
of the warheads down so that a reasonable size missile could be an intercontinental mis- 
sile. So we had already gone through one period of reaction to a Soviet threat, and, while 
this did not catch the whole of public attention the way Sputnik did, it had been tecog- 
nized by the attentive public, the people that were concerned knew about it. The coun- 
try had' then seen the large, by those days’ standards, amounts of money that were 
pumped rapidly into all the ballistic missile projects: Atlas, Titan. Thor, and Jupiter. 
(They were even going to launch a liquid fueled Jupiter from submarines, which would 
have been one of the hairiest operations ever. Fortunately, that one was changed to the 
safer solid fueled Polaris program.) So there was, especially within the Defense bureau- 
cracy and the Eisenhower Administration, a precedent when Sputnik came along. They 
did have a template to follow. 

Except the congressional reaction to Sputnik, because it was a public event and, I think, 
the public reaction was perhaps stronger than it had been to other problems. 

Absolutely. 

The dynamics were very different, I think. 

The congressional and public reaction was much greater. If you’re trying to assay what 
might have been, it would be interesting to speculate what would have happened if the 
Eisenhower Administration had gone ahead and pushed more than it did. 
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Some awful needles were stuck into this thing, though. I can still remember the hearing, 
where we left with a distinct impression that the Soviets outnumbered us in terms of mis- 
siles by an average of about. I think, twelve or fifteen to one. I have forgotten the exact 
figures. We were giving them credit for having, maybe, fifteen hundred missiles and we 
were only supposed to have about thirty. It turned out later, after Kennedy took over the 
Presidency, that we got another look at those figures. The figures had been based on the 
assumption that the Soviets were manufacturing every missile they possibly could, 
which they were not. 

You know what we need? We need an economic Sputnik to be launched by China to soil 
of jolt us into getting rid of our present problems 

1 think it has already been launched by Japan. 

Well, we are getting near the end of our time. Let me turn to each of you and say. if you 
have another minute or so, is there any one thing you want to make sure that gets on the 
record that we have not covered today? It’s been remarkably interesting and productive. 
W hat have we missed? 

Gerry? 

I make this flat statement: that, if it were not for Lyndon Johnson, there would not have 
been a Space Act in 1958. Now, that’s not to say it would not have come out in 1959 or 
1960. But. with all of the impetus, with all of the fear and concern and with the drives 
that Sputnik created, it took this man’s parliamentary genius to move it so rapidly. He 
really did move it. not just in the Senate, hut in the House. 

I would like to add to what Gerry said. It was important that not only was Lyndon 
Johnson the leader in the Preparedness Subcommittee hearings, and then the Space 
Committee hearings, but the fact that he was the Majority Leader of the Senate gave him 
a lot more leverage to get that stuff through and more capability when he was dealing 
with the House. 

But. Glen I want to say this to my Democratic friends today: he was never the Majority 
Leader. Was he, George? He was the Democratic leader . 4 

There is one point I want to make, and it’s on top of what Gerry had to say. I agree with 
him. I just want to take it one step further. I think that, without Johnson, the launching 
of Sputnik could very well have led to an increase ! missile program. I think what real- 
ly happened here is that Johnson pushed it into the area of outer space exploration. And 
thank God. 

That may not be fair to the Administration. I have discovered just in preparing for these 
sessions today, that there was. as Guy Stever has pointed out. a great deal of readiness 
in the Executive Branch to develop some kind of space program. 


4. Editor's Note: Technically, this was true. LB] had used as his official title when the Democrats were in the minority in the 
Senate. "Democratic Leader. ' rather than "Minority Leader.” When the Democracts retook the majority. Johnson continued to 
Be referred to as the "Democratic Leader" rather than "Majority Leader.” 
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stever: It is a little dangerous for people in a veiy important segment of our society, like the 

Legislative branch of our government to underestimate the inevitability of advances in 
science and technology. When you had ballistic missiles, a satellite was inevitable. 
Someone was going to do it. I was on a Committee set up by Vannevar Bush in 1948. and 
we were looking at the time when intercontinental ballistic missiles would be operable. 
We said I960. We hit it pretty close as far as operations were concerned. But. at that 
meeting in 1948. two of our members were already very anxious for us to include the 
possibility of satellites. The rest of the members were too. But there is an inevitability 
about it. 1 agree with you when you said that we would not have had a Space Act as fast 
without Johnson. He really did coalesce everything. On the other hand, the inevitabili- 
ty of that pressure was there. 

Logsdon: Maybe the thing to say in closing, though, is that leadership is taking inevitability and 

making something creative out of it. 

Reedy: Absolutely. 

Logsdon: Certainly the Congress and Lyndon Johnson in 1958 did that. 

Steven \cs, I agree with that A 

Logsdon: The people that will see this tape or read our proceedings in the future. I think, really 

have a rare privilege. We have heard from the people that were there in 1957 and 1958 
as this very creative period in American policy unfolded. It has really been a privilege 
for me to sit with you all today. Thank you very much. 


o. 

entists 


Dr. Stever subsequently added: "In retrospect, many communities have made great advances in space: the rese 
: tile military: the industrialists: the explorers: the media: the educators: the students: the public. As we sai 


arch sci- 
il. it was 


inevitable/' 
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HOW THE U.S. SPACE ACT CAME TO BE* 

by Glen P. Wilson 


T he launching of Sputnik 1 by the Soviets on October 4, 1957. created a near panic in Washington. 
After all. the U.S. had announced on July 29, 1955. that we would launch a scientific satellite dur- 
ing the International Geophysical Year, which began in July. 1957.1 Apparently, no one paid any 
attention to the Soviets when they announced a few' days later that they also were going to launch a satel- 
lite in conjunction with the IGY. 2 Everyone assumed that the U.S. with its vastly superior technological 
and industrial capabilities would be first. It came as quite a shock when they weien t. 

Lyndon Johnson was on his ranch in Texas (the congress was in adjournment). Gerry Siegel of 
his Washington staff was there and they immediately discussed the possible impact of this new develop- 
ment. That very night. Johnson was in communication with Solis Horwitz of his staff in Washington and 
with Senator Richard B. Russell who was at his home In Winder. Georgia. (Senator Johnson, in addition 
to being the Senate Majority Leader was Chairman of the Preparedness investigating Subcommittee of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee chaired by Senator Russell). Although Senator Stuart Symington 
had demanded an immediate full committee investigation. Senators Russell and Johnson had already 
decided to handle the matter through the subcommittee. By Monday, October i. 195 1. Solis Horwitz had 
already communicated with Defense Department officials 3 and on Oct. 8 had requested a complete report 
and arranged for staff briefings which began on Oct. 9. + So it is clear that, despite some accounts that 

“Johnson was slow to respond"’ the exact opposite was true. 

In the meantime. Sputnik was on the front pages in large type almost daily. People were confused 
and afraid. The announced throw-weight and pinpoint accuracy at putting the satellite in a precise orbit, 
had profound security implications (because these were also the requirements for long range ballistic 
missiles). At 18-4 pounds it was almost nine times heavier than our announced Vanguard. In fact, one 
British source suggested that in the translation a decimal point had been misplaced and the weight was 
only 18.4 pounds. 6 * There were comments from everywhere and from everybody but some of the most 
interesting ones were coming from officials of the Eisenhower administration. In an effort to calm things 
down, there was a clear attempt do downplay the Soviet accomplishment. James C. Hagerty, U hite House 
Press Secretary said “We never thought of our program as one which was a race with the Soviets... the 
satellite launching did not come as any surprise to the U.S.”' ; Sherman Adams. Assistant to the President 
(today we would call him White House Chief of Staff), said we didn’t intend to get into a “game of outer 
space basketball..." 8 * with the Russians, outgoing Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson called the 
Sputnik “ neat scientific trick”* and Clarence B. Randall, Presidential Advisor on Foreign Economic 
Policy called Sputnik “...a silly bauble’and that he was “personally very gratified that our nation was 

not first...” in getting one up. 10 


6. This paper was prepared for the symposium “The Legislative Origins of the U. S. Space Program jointly sponsored by 

the Spaee Policy Institute of the George Washington University and the Ly ndon Ba.nes Johnson Library in Austin. Texas. The 

symposium was held on the George Washington University campus in Washington. D.C.. on April 3. 1992. The paper was su >- 

sequently published as “Lyndon Johnson and the Legislative Origins of NASA." Prologue: Quarterly of the i\ationa 

Archives 25 (IX inter 1993): 362— i 2. 
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Even President Eisenhower himself said that the Sputnik didn't bother him “one iota." 11 But 
some of the members of the Presidents own party were more than just passingly concerned and Senators 
Styles Bridges and Leverett Saltonstall, both also on the Preparedness Subcommittee, had joined in with 
Johnson and Russell to press the Pentagon for explanations on what was really going on with Sputnik and 
where the U.S. really stood. There was a feeling that it might be necessary to hold hearings in spite of 
the fact that congress was not in session. 

George Reedy [Assistant, Press Secretary (and general lactotum as most of us were) to Lyndon 
Johnson] wrote an extremely perspicacious memo to the Senator on Oct. 17. in which he pointed out the 
potential political payoff to Johnson, but most importantly, strongly recommended that the “...immediate 
need is for gathering the facts and presenting them to the public— without hysteria, without elaboration 
and definitely without partisanship” and, as it developed, looking for solutions for what needed to be done 
to help solve the problem, rather than looking for scapegoats. 111 Gerry Siegel also notified Johnson that the 
Pentagon was ready to brief him. Senators Russell and Bridges, which happened the following week. 1 - 1 

After the briefing, another bombshell hit on November 3rd. The Soviets launched Sputnik 2. Not 
only did it contain a living creature, a dog named Liaka, but it weighed 1,120 pounds! That buried the 
skepticism about the 18 pound weight of Sputnik 1. Concerns about throw-weight and guidance were 
intensified. And that settled the matter about when to hold hearings. After another briefing at the 
I entagon on November 4th. Johnson announced, with the concurrence of Senators Russell and Bridges, 
that the Preparedness Subcommittee would begin hearings later that month. 14 He also selected Edwin L 
Weisl. a prominent New York attorney and long time friend, to be the Chief Special Counsel. Mr. Weis] 
brought with him a rising young star from his law firm, Cyrus Varice, and his son, Ed Weisl Jr. 

On November 7th. I was transferred to the Preparedness Subcommittee to help in the upcoming 
inquiry. In addition to regular Preparedness staffers Dan McGillieuddy, Stuart French, and Ben Gilleas° 
others were brought in from other Johnson staffs as I had been: Solis Horwitz, Gerry Siegel, and Harry 
McPherson, and Dr. Edward C. Welsh assistant to Senator Symington. Also brought on from the outside 
as c onsultants were Dr. William Houston. President of Rice Institute (now University), Dr. Homer Joe 
Stuart from Cal. Tech.. Washington attorney George Bunn. and. most importantly. Eilene Galloway from 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 


In spite of the efforts of many administration officials tc downgrade the Sputnik problem, the 
Eisenhower administration was seriously concerned and was working behind the scenes to come up with 
some solutions. In a nationwide television speech on Nov. 7th. President Eisenhower tried to calm the 
American people, showing them the nose cone that had been shot back from outer space by the Army 
booster (thus proving the advancement of American technology), stressed the need to give high priority 
to scientific education, and announced the creation of the office in the White House of Special Assistant 
for Science and Technology and his intention to appoint Dr. James Killian to this position. 1 * This was 
widely interpreted as an intent by Eisenhower to put a decider ly scientific or “civilian" cast to the 
upcoming debate over control of outer space exploration. On November 8, the Pentagon announced that, 
as a back up plan to Vanguard. Wernher von Braun and his term at Huntsville. Alabama, would be 
allowed to go forward with their plan to launch a satellite using their Jupiter-C booster. 11 ’ 

There was a serious concern about the American education system. Was the Soviet system supe- 
rior? They were turning out more scientists and engineers that we were. Was there something we could 
do with our educational system that could help us to recover from this setback? I was assigned to look 
into this problem and wrote several memorandums and letters to leading educators on this subject. The 
status of our educational system became a major sub-issue in the .ensuing hearings and consideration of 
what we had to do to overcome the Soviet advantage. 17 

On Monday. November 25. 1957, the Hearings of the Prep iredness Subcommittee began. Public 
interest was intense. Johnson grabbed the headlines and TV coverage, as he had planned. But it also put 
him up-front in the public eye as being “Mr. Space,” an Image he held for many years as the one politi- 
cian who was truly interested in the space program and its implications for the future of the United States 
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and its place in the future development of mankind. His low key “let's not look for scapegoats but lets 
find out what’s wrong and let's do what’s necessary to fix it" approach worked very much as George Reedy 
had recommended. These comprehensive hearings heard 73 witnesses and were printed in three volumes 
totaling 2.376 pages. There was general agreement: that we could have done better if we had given the 
satellite project a higher priority; that satellites have military as well as scientific and other beneficial 
uses; that better organization was necessary: and that we needed to pay greater attention to our techno- 
logical and scientific education. 18 . , 

There was no consensus (because it was not the primary focus of the hearings) on how the United 
States should be organized for space activities, although many scientists were strongly urging that a civil- 
ian controlled “Space Establishment" be established. Witnesses such as Nelson Rockefeller, for exam- 
ple, while testifying that the Secretary of Defense should decide where space research should be done, 
opted to “pass.” on the question of whether or not there should be an independent civilian agency^ T e 
televised failure of the first Vanguard launch attempt on December 6 only reinforced the fact that the 
United States had a lot of catching up to do. At the end of 1957 it remained an open question of where, 
in the Federal Government, the responsibility for space development was going to lie placed. 

During his testimony before the Preparedness Subcommittee on November 27. 1957. Secretary 
of Defense Neil H. McElroy was questioned about a statement he had made on November 15 announc- 
ing his intention to create a position for a manager of antimissile and military space-project develop- 
ments. 20 This quickly evolved into an addition to the Supplemental Military Construction Authorization 
Act (HR 9739), creating, within the Department of Defense, the Advanced Research Piojects Agency 
(this was to become PL-325). ARPA was designed to direct long-range antimissile missile and military 
satellite programs in such a manner as to not detract from other high priority missile programs. After 
some confusion in both the Senate and the House as to the best way to do this legally, it was finally agreed 
not to create ARPA bv law but to authorize the Secretary of Defense to engage in such “advanced pro- 
jects" after consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In conference on the Supplemental Military 
Construction Authorization Act the following language was adopted: “...and for a period of one year from 
the effective date of this Act, the Secretaiy or Defense or his designee is further authorized to engage in 
such advanced space projects as may be designated by the President”. The conference report 
explained... “This added temporary authorization is included in order to insure that such projects as the 

Vanguard may continue uninterrupted for the time being. 

On January 7, 1958, the second session of the Eighty-Fifth Congress convened. Space was on 
everybody’s mind. There were several bills introduced in the Senate that would have given jurisdiction 
over space to various committees. On January 23, Senator Johnson presented, on the Senate floor the 
points that had been agreed to by the Subcommittee which included “Start work at once on the develop- 
ment of a rocket motor with a million pound thrust." “Accelerate and expand research and development 
programs, provide funding on a long-term basis, and improve control and administration within the 
Department of Defense or through the establishment of an Independent agency.' and "Put more effort in 
the development of manned missiles [satellites!" 22 This report, as were all or Johnsons committees 
reports was unanimous. This was a steadfast Johnson belief that in matters of national security, and he 
considered space to be a matter of national security, there were no Democrats or Republicans, only patri- 
ots Not one single Johnson committee report ever contained a "minority view. 

At the end of January, just before midnight on the 3 1st, the country heaved a collective sigh of 
relief when the Army team, headed by Wernher von Braun, launched the first successful American satel- 
lite. Explorer 1. However, at only 31 pounds, it was obvious that we still had a lot of catching up to do. 

But the situation in the Senate seemed to be bordering on chaos, anil on February 5, Senator 
Johnson introduced Senate Resolution 256 to establish a Special Committee on Space and Astronautics 
to frame legislation for a national program of space exploration and development, and to re-refer all bills 
regarding space to the special committee. It passed without dissent the next day. showing, once again. 
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the mastery that Lyndon Johnson had over the situation On February 20. to no ones surprise. I.BJ was 
eJecttMl Chairman of this new special committee. 

On the House floor, in passing the Supplemental Defense Appropriation Act for 1958 (which 
contained money for All PA). Congressman George Mahon, on February 6 made the following remarks: 
Mr. Speaker, to go further with reference to this problem of the conquest of space I should say it 
appears that there is considerable confusion in the Government as to just who is going to handle 
oui growing and urgent programs for the conquest of space. The supplemental budget estimate sub- 
mitted by the President on January 7. 1958. was based on the Department of Defense being respon- 
sible for these programs, specifically those programs having to do with defense. Now we find the 
President is having a special study made to determine “the type of structure we may need to set up 
in the field ohiuter space— as to where it will be in the overall structure of the Government." 21 
On Friday. February i. 1958. Secretary McFIroy announced the establishment of ARPA. 2 "’ although the 
signing of the Act which gave him this authority did not actually take place until February 12 (PL-325) 
In the House of Representatives there was equal concern about how to handle this new element 
of space but they felt that they had been put somewhat on the spot by the Senate with the decision to put 
yndon Johnson himself in charge of the Senate Committee. Feeling that it was necessary to have an 
equally prestigious member to chair its operations, there was great pressure put on House Majority 
.eader John \\ McCormack to take the position. While at first reluctant to take on this additional respon- 
sibility. he finally relented and the Select Committee on Astronautics and Space Exploration was creat- 
ed by the House, with Mr. McCormack as chairman, on March 5. 1950. 26 Mr. McCormack selected 
another prominent New York attorney and long time friend George J. Feldman to be staff director of the 
new committee. Later, other staff selected were Spencer Beresford, Richard P. Hines. Raymond Wilcove 
Harney 8. Bogan. Jr.. Philip B. Yeager. Dr. Charles S. Sheldon, II from the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, and Dr. S. Fred Singer, scientific consultant. 

Also on March 3. after two failures. Vanguard 1 was successfully placed into orbit but. with a 
diameter of 6.4 inches and weighing only 3.25 pounds, it was clearly no match for the Russian accom- 
plishments. I his was the satellite that Khrushchev derisively referred to as the “grapefruit.” 

, V” Ma,vh 2 k 1 Was ,ransferml lo the "«*w staff as was Filene Galloway, although we had both 

been working on the “space" problem since November. As before, other people were borrowed from other 
of Senator Johnson s offices and from other Senators’ staffs. Gerry Siegel was the de facto staff director, 
and Ed Weisl and Cy Vance came down to help at the time of the hearings. 

Meanwhile, discussions continued within the White House with President Eisenhower. Vice 
President Nixon. Dr. Killian, and Republican congressional leaders all being involved. 2 ' Again no consen- 
sus emerged m Febmaiy and. in spite of the passage of PL 325. an, I the continuing agreement for the hreh 
priority of military needs, there still seemed indecision as to the lies: wav to handle non-military projects* 

By Wednesday. March 5. the House had created its Select Committee, the situation in the White 
House had begun to crystallize. In a memorandum to the President on that rlale, the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Government Organization chaired by Nelson Roc k-feller and also signed by Dr. Killian 
Budget Bureau Director. Pereival Brundage, recommended that long term organization for space 
exploration be under civilian control and that “...leadership of the civil space effort be lodged in a 
strengthened and redesignated National Advisory committee for Aeronautics (NACA).’’ 2a 

The President accepted this recommendation, and directed the Budget Bureau to proceed imme- 
diately with the preparation of specific proposals for legislative and executive action. This was done and the 
resident sent a message to the Congress on April 2 proposing the establishment of a National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency into which the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics would lie absorbed. 

The new agency was to have responsibility for civilian space science and aeronautical research. 

It would conduct research in these fields In its own facilities or by contract and would also perform mil- 
itary research required by the military departments. Interim projects pertaining to the civilian program 
which were under the direction of ARPA would be transferred to the civilian space agency 29 A 1 7 mem- 
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her National Aeronautics and Space Board would be appointed by the President to assist him and the 
director of the new agency. On April 14. the bill was introduced by Senators Johnson and Bridges in the 
Senate (S.3609) and by Congressman McCormack (HR 11881) and others in the House. 

The House committee sprang into action on April 15 hearing 48 witnesses over 17 days en ing 
on May 12. producing a volume of 1.542 pages, and. of necessity, re-covering much of the ground previ- 
ously covered by the Preparedness subcommittee in November through January. 30 

The Senate committee, sticking mainly to consideration of the language in the proposed bi 
Itself, conducted 6 days of hearings. May 6-8 and 13-15. hearing 20 witnesses, and producing two vol- 
umes totaling 413 pages. 3 ' Additional urgency wash added to the proceedings when it was announced 
on Thursday May 15. the last day of the-hearings. that the Soviets had successfully launched Sputnik 3 
with an estimated 7.000 pounds in orbit. 

The House committee, working feverishly, introduced a clean bill on May 20 which was report- 
ed out on May 24. Numerous modifications were made from the original proposal, including broadening 
and clarifying the scope of the space agency, changing its name to Administration instead of Agency, and 
iriving greater authority to the Administrator (instead of Director). It also established statutory liaison 
committees with the Defense Department and the Atomic Energy Commission and provided for greater 
dissemination of information and greater international cooperation. It also had a section on patents 
and created a new Joint Committee on Aeronautics and Space. The bill passed the House on June 2, 
however, on the House floor, the joint committee was deleted from the bill. 32 . 

The Senate committee in its deliberations, of course, had the House committees report be ore 
them The staff had prepared a draft of the bill, with some modifications, for the committee 'o consi er 
based on the bill reported out by the House committee. Much of the House language was in this Senate 
draft including the sections on patents and the joint committee. At the mark-up some Senators raised the 
question of why the joint committee was still in the bill when the House had already deleted this provi- 
sion. Senator Johnson said he wanted to leave it in so that he would have something to bargain with when 

it came time for the conference committee. , 

On June 11 the Senate committee reported the bill out and on June 16 the bill was passed. I he 

Senate version broadened and clarified the scope of the agency, established a powerful Space Policy 
Board with a staff, authorized a program of international cooperation, and retained the Joint Committee 
on Aeronautics and Space. Only the patent section was dropped from the bill on the Senate floor.- • 

The White House was opposed to the strong Space Policy Board on the grounds that it would 
usurp the authority of the President and the House agreed with the Administration. The impasse was bro- 
ken. however, on July 7 when Senator Johnson and President Eisenhower met at the White House. 
Johnson proposed that the President himself should be the chairman of the policy board and this was 

agreed to by Eisenhower. ^ 

The House and Senate conferees met on July 15, agreed to the policy board but changed its name 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Council, rewrote the section on patents, and, of course, dropped 
the provision for a joint committee. On the same day. Senators Johnson and Bridges introduced a reso- 
lution to create a standing committee, the Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, to have juris- 
diction over the new agency. 

The conference report was passed by both houses on July 16 and, although there was some con- 
cern about the international cooperation provision, was signed into law as Public Law 85-568 by the 

President on July 29. 1958. N7 . i 

The act contained a declaration of policy and purpose; definitions; established the Nationa 

Aeronautics and Space Council with staff as an advisory group to the President on matters of overall 
space policv, development of a comprehensive program, allocation of responsibility, and settling ol di - 
ferences- provided for an Administrator and Deputy Administrator: defined the functions of the new 
aaencv: established a military-civilian liaison committee; authorized international cooperation; and 
required reports to the Congress. It also provided for the transfer of NACA and related functions; public 
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access to information; security; patent and property rights and contributions awards; and an authoriza- 
tion for appropriations. To resolve the concern over the international cooperation section, upon signing 
the act, the President stated, in part: b 

The new act contains one provision that requires comment. Section 205 authorizes cooperation 
with other nations and groups of nations in work done pursuant to the act and in the peaceful 
application of the results of such work, pursuant to international agreements entered into bv the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. I regard this section merely as recognizing 
that international treaties may be made in this field, and as not precluding, in appropriate eases! 
less formal arrangements for cooperation. To construe the section otherwise would raise sub- 
stantial constitutional questions/* 6 

On July 2 1 the House had passed the resolution to create a 25-member standing Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, and on July 23 the Senate had passed the resolution to create a 15-member 
standing Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

In consideration of a supplemental appropriations bill in August. Senator Johnson inserted a pro- 
vision to require prior authorization for all of NASA’s appropriations which was, actually, the first major 
amendment to the NASA act. 1 Ins was at first bitterly opposed by officials at the NACA (NASA didn’t offi- 
cially come into existence until October 1) who failed to see how important this would be to them in obtain- 
ing appropriations in the future. Through a misunderstanding, it was also opposed in the House. However 
a compromise was reached ** and the provision made permanent the following year. Bec ause of this pro- 
vision. NA. A received much more money in the ensuing years than they probably would have otherwise. 

nd m November, in a spirit of rapprochement. The White House asked Lyndon Johnson to 
make a major speech on space before the United Nations. In his address to the United Nations given on 
November 1 1 . 1958. Senator Johnson stressed the importance ol conducting space activities for peace- 
ful purposes, emphasized the need for international cooperation, and urged the support of the pending 

resolution to create an "Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space.’™ This resolution was 
adopted on December 13. 1958. 

The entire legislative process, from Sputnik to the end of 1958, was almost a textbook case of 
how law, spurred by technological advancement, should be made. There is a statement (on p. 141) in Dr. 

j 7! R ' Kllllan s book S P u tnik, Scientists, and Eisenhotver which sums it up well, except that 1 have 
added in italics the words “ the Congress," to make it more accurate. 59 

Many influences were brought to bear on the formulation . f the [space] legislation, as they should 
have been, and the final act represented a remarkable blending ol the Interests, needs, and objectives of 
the administration, the Department of Defense, the Congress, and the scientific community. While the 
Presidents science advisers had played a key role in opting for a civilian agency and in the shaping of 
the administrations original legislative proposal. I think they would have readily agreed that their pro- 
posals were but the start of a process of developing ultimate legislation that would fairly represent the 
needs and views of all Interested parties. 

Now. in 1992, we are still wrestling with some of the problems of space exploration and devel- 
opment and space organization that were identified during the birth of what is perhaps mankind's noblest 
ar venture. Lyndon Johnson said it best in his opening statement at the hearings before the Special 
Committee on Space and Astronautics to consider the space bill (May 6, 1958). “Space affects all of us 
and all that we do. in our private lives, in our business, in our education, and in our Government We 
shall succeed or fad in relation to our national success at incorporating the exploration and utilization of 
space into all aspects of our society and the enrichment of all phases of our life on this earth "■«> 
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Appendix B 

Additional Comments 

by Eilene Galloway 


1. LBJs Initial Reaction to Sputnik. 

Dr. Logsdon noted some discrepancies in accounts by participants. I he discrepancy caused by 
George Reedy’s questionable account of Senator Johnson's initial reaction to the orbiting of Sputnik can 
be cleared up by a factual citation of the Senator's actions immediately following the news on Friday. 
October 4. 1957 that the Soviet Union was first to launch a satellite into outer space. 


LBJ was in Texas when the news broke and immediately he phoned the Chairman ol the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Senator Richard B. Russell. They realized that Sputnik demonstrated the 
capability of the Soviet Union for launching intercontinental ballistic missiles, instantly creating a prob- 
lem for U.S. national defense. Senator Bussell arranged for Senator Johnson, who was chairman of the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, to hold hearings on what became the Inquiry Into Satellite 
and Missile Programs” (which began November 25, 1957). Senator Bussell told LBJ that I could assist 

him with these hearings. 

On Monday morning. October 7. Senator Bussell phoned me and requested a report on "I he 
Impact on the United States of the Soviet Union Being First to Launch a Satellite.” Senator Johnson 
phoned me that morning and asked for my assistance, and I began on that day to concentrate on outei 
space problems. I was contacted because I was National Defense Analyst in the Congressional Research 
Sendee and for some time had been working for the Senate Armed Services Committee and some of its 
members, on organization of the Department of Defense, military man-power legislation, and questions 
for hearings with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In the spring of 1957, 1 had written a report on "Guided 
Missiles in Foreign Countries” which was published by the House and Senate. Sputnik exploded on 
Capital Hill like a psychological bomb, arousing fears of orbiting weapons and consternation that the 
Soviet Union had taken the lead in rocketry. The general public reacted with alarm. 

In this situation LBJ reacted swiftly and became the most energized leader I have ever beheld 
in galvanizing the Congress, the Pentagon, industry and the scientific community, to take decisive action 
to achieve U. S. preeminence in outer space. 

How is it possible, therefore, to understand George Reedy's impression that “in the immediate 
aftermath, for about two weeks. 1 merely let the thing vegitate?” That he “sort of got the space thing on 
the back burner”: that “we [LBJ and Reedy] were down on the ranch pretty well isolated.” and that LBJ 
“may have started out not so much opposed to. but with a feeling that this was nonsense.” It was not until 
some days later that Reedy was briefed by Charles S. Brewton on the significance of Sputnik, and under- 
stood the implications of the situation. Then he wrote a positive memorandum to LBJ on October 1 i. 

By October 17, I had been working for Senators Russell and Johnson for 10 days, and so had the 
Armed Services’ staff and others in the Executive Branch. 
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My estimate of the situation is that LBJ s instinct was immediately to contact Senator Russell and 
military experts on the committee staff and in the Department of Defense. He had participated in the 
Committees hearings on aspects of defense, including analyses of rockets. LBJ depended on Reedy for 
a variety of subjects— it was a time when civil rights had a priority— and although listed on the 
Preparedness Subcommittee staff, both Reedy and Gerry Siegel noted that for some time that subcom- 
mittee had been defunct not so the permanent staff, however. My estimate is that George Reedy was not 
immediately aware of Sputniks significance and because LBJ did not contact him. he assumed the 
Senator was not aroused by this event. Reedy was describing his own reactions and attributing them to 
the Senator. After Reedy returned to Washington, he was brought into the picture and had a briefing at 
the Pentagon and commented "that is where w e first learned about Atlas and Polaris and all of those 
things, indicating that he first learned about some rockets, 

I agiee with Reedy that LBJ was not motivated by thoughts of running for President at that 
time as he says, maybe earlier and later. LBJ was understandably anxious about his prospects for con- 
tinuing health. I recall in San Antonio, he came to a flight of steps and ordinarily he would take them tw : o 
at a time, but he looked slightly distressed and turned his steps to the elevator. However, 1 noticed that 
there were persons surrounding him who buzzed around because they were interested in his becoming 
president. But any historian who interprets LBJ's role in extending the lb S. into outer space as motivat- 
ed by the piesidencv is cynical and misplacing his own reaction to the situation. 

2. Section 205 NASA's authority for international cooperation. 

I think the most significant action I ever took in my professional career concerned section 205 of 
the NASA Act on International Cooperation. Had the words added by Senator Green “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate” remained in the law without interpretation, NASA’s program of interna- 
tional cooperation would have been restricted to formal treaty-type programs. The Senate Committees pur- 
pose was to provide authority for international agreements in the broad range of projects essential for the 
development of space science and technology in a naturally inten ational field. The U.S. has a variety of 
methods for accomplishing such objectives: treaties, executive agreements, agency-to-ageney agreements, 
memoranda of understanding (MOUs) and letter agreements. It vould have been counterproductive to 
restrict the means by which the agreed goal could be reached. The scope of NASA’s international program 
was fortified by President Eisenhowers statement when he signed he bill that created NASA: 

I he ne " act contains one provision that requires comment. Section 205 authorizes cooperation 
with other nations and groups of nations in work done pursuant to the act and in the peaceful 
application of the results of such work, pursuant to international agreements entered into by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. I regard this section merely as recognizing 
that international treaties may be made in this field, and as not precluding, in appropriate cases, 
less formal arrangements for cooperation. To construe the section otherwise would raise sub- 
stantial constitutional questions. 

Later I prepared a Senate Document on "United States International Space Programs: Texts of 
Executive Agreements. Memoranda of Understanding, and Other International Arrangements, 
1959-1965. (Senate document No. 44. 89th Congress. 1st session. Senate Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences. July 30. 1965. 575 P.) The introduction explains the different methods available for 
international cooperation, and under this authority NASA has agi cements appropriate to the program, 
with over 100 countries. 
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3. President Eisenhower and Senator Lyndon B. Johnson Cooperation on the Role of the 
United Nations in Outer Space. 


It seems to me that the historians and media have not paid sufficient attention to the dramatic 
event of the Republican President Eisenhower asking the Democratic leader of the U. S. Senate, Lyndon 
Johnson, to fly to the United Nations and get support for Eisenhowers proposal to create the Ad hoc 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. Eisenhower sent a plane to Texas and LBJ flew with 
some staff to Laguardia in New York where he w'as met by our UN Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. LBJ 
addressed the UN on November 17, 1958 to express “the essential unity of the American people in their 
support of the goals of the resolution” proposed by President Eisenhower. The Committee was established 
and within a year became a permanent Committee with two subcommittees. Legal, and Scientific and 
Technical, growing from 24 to 61 members. This is the Committee that through the years has formulated 
five treaties on outer space. 


This is an historic event of the President and Senate leader cooperating on a major foreign pol- 
icy goal in spite of the fact that they were members of different political parties. As LBJ stated. These 
are distinctions. They are not* on this resolution, differences. 


4. National Aeronautics and Space Council: Main Difference between Eisenhower’s Proposed 
Legislation and the NASA Act as Passed by Congress. 

There was agreement on three main concepts in the proposal President Eisenhower sent to the 
Congress on April 2, 1958: to create a civilian space agency, to use the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics (NACA) as the nucleus to expand into NASA, and that the Department of Defense should 
be responsible for space science and technology essential for its jurisdiction. 

The difference that developed concerned the need for coordination in the Executive Branch. The 
Senate was not satisfied with the declaration of policy in the draft legislation concerning the relations 
between the new civilian agency and the Department of Defense. The draft proposed that NASA exercise 
control over aeronautical and space research except for those “peculiar to or primarily associated with 
weapons systems or military operating,” and in such a case NASA “may act in cooperation with, or on 
behalf of DOD. Senator Russell rewrote the policy so that the lines of responsibility between NASA and 
DOD were clearer and gave the President responsibility for determining questions as to which such 
agency had responsibility. 

I wrote the memorandum for Senator Johnson on the necessity for coordination by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council, and the test is in the Final Report of the Senate Special Committee on 
Space and Astronautics, Senate report No. 100, 86th Congress, 1st session, March 11, 1959, pp. 3-12. I 
called it a board because they had been discussing the board of NACA, and this was changed from board 
to council during the conference committee meeting. I asked NASA to send the Senate committee a chart 
showing the areas of scientific cooperation between NASA and other Federal Activities, and this on page 
11 of the Final Report. Although the agencies changed, nevertheless the concept remained that space 
activities would be of concern to more agencies than NASA and DOD. I understand that later. Dr. Glennan, 
administrator of NASA, wished to recall this chart but by that time I had already sent it to the printer. 


5. Some Miscellaneous Points. 

Lyndon Johnson asked me to write an analysis of how Congress should be organized to handled legisla- 
tion on space activities as the subject cut across committee jurisdictions. I have an account of this in the 
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paper I wrote on "The U.S. Congress and Outer Spac e: From Sputnik to the Shuttle” published in 
Between Sputnik and the Shuttle: New Perspective on American Astronautics” edited by Frederick C. 
Durant. III. History series of the American Astronautieal Society. Vol. 3. San Diego. California 1981 dd 
139-157. Illustrated. 

This is important in indicating the spread ol space science and technology in enabling agencies to 
improve functions they were already performing: and in illustrating the necessity for matching organiza- 
tions in the Executive Branch with those in the Congress, both for authorizing and appropriating funds. 

I got the word “unnecessary” in the NASA Act Sec. 102 (C) (8) at a staff meeting with Senator 
Symington. Lsually persons come to the Hill and prove their projects is marvelous because it prevents over- 
lapping and duplication, so 1 had at first a hard lime getting “unnecessary” before “duplication," but they 
finally agreed that DOI) would need some activities that were similar to the civilian and should be allowed. 
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Public Law 85*568 
85th Congress, H. R. 12575 
July 29, 1958 

AN ACT 

provide &*r resoaittlt into of tftofct within and outside Uw> earth'# 

atmospimv, aM tm ether jHtrpoacs, 

Be it enmted h$ th 4 BemU tmd Home of Beprmeniativm of th a 
United State# of /imonea m Conrmm mwmhUtl. Natiomi 

toronautisi 

TITLE MHOKI TITLE, DECLAEAT ION OF POUCY, AND J%, 

DEFINITIONS 

SHORT Tm>E< 

8m* 101. This Act may be cited m the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of mm 

UfeOJ^RATiON' iW mUWY AND VmfiiM 

Si&a 102 k (a) The Congress lierchy declarer that it is the policy of 
the States that activities in apace ahould he devoted m peaceful 

purpnsesfor the femefttof all mankind. . ^ 

(h) Tim Congreaa declares that the general welfare and security# 
the United State* require that adequate provision he made for aero- 
nautical and space activities. The Congress further dectat^ that 
such aetivitiee shall be; the i^pohaildiity of, and shall l>e dirsetted hy, 
a civilian agenov exercising control over aeronautical and fcfnma Up* 
tivitiee sponsored by the United States, except that activities peeuh# 
to or primarily associated with the development of weapons aysten^ 
uiliitify operation*,. or the defense of the United Staten (including 
the reee&reh and development necessary to make effective proven fo| 
the defense of the United States) shall be the responsibility of, and 
almll be directed by, the Department of Defense ; and that dete<|mlna- 
timi as to which such agency has re«|KUiaihttity. tor. and; 4ir^fc|oh v d!;i ; 
any each activity shall m made by the President in conformity with ■■ . ; 

(e ) T® ami apace^ act ivh leu of the United States 1 ?p, $***• 427 * 

be conductisl # p to contribute materially to one or more or the 

following oM^tives : 

U) The expansion of human knowledp of phenomena m the 
atmosphere and apace; 

i %) Tfel hup^ of the usefulness, performance, sprv<i> 
safety, and emeieiicy of aeronautical and space vehicles; 

(8 1 ' The development and opemtkm of vehicle* capable of 
carrying inatrumente, equipment, supplies, and living organisms 

lire eatahliahment of bug-range studies of the potential 
benellta to be gained frmn, the op#ntoniue* for, and the problems 
involved in the utilkation of aeronautical and space aetiv it \m for 

! 3^acSfiiiaud ^bhtifife ptirpo^e« ; 

{| | The preservation of the role of the United States mu 
leader in aeronautical and space science and technology and in 
the applieation thereof to the conduct of peaceful activities within 

, M& outade the atemsphere ; 

(It) The making available to agencies directly concerned with 
national defence of di^overieg that have nulitary value or signifi- 
cance, and the furnishing by such agencies io the civilian agency 
retablkhed to direct and control nonmSIitary aeronautical and 
space activities, of infonnation as to discoveries which ha ve value 
or significance to that agency ; 


e&o > m* 0 1 uu) 
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Pub. Law 85-568 -2- July 29, 1958 

(7) Cooperation by the linked wkh other mtwm nod 

groups of nations in work done pursuant to this Act and in tie 
peaceful appilc&t ion of the results thereof ; and 

(8) The roost elfective utilisation of the scientific nod engineer- 
ing resources of the United Staten, with time cooperation among 
all interested agencies of the United States in order to avoid 
unnecessary dapKeatkm of effort, focilities, and equipment. 

(d) It is the purpose of this Act to entry out and effectuate the 
policies declared in snbseet ions (a) v (b},aad (e)« 


Mmi 

$&<% Mi An used in tills Art— 

(1) the term "aero nautili md apace activities" means (A) 
research into, &«d the solution of, problems of flight within and 
outside the earths atmosphere, 0) the development, construc- 
tion, testing, and operation for research purposes of aeronautical 
and apace vehicles, and (C) such other activities as may he 
required for the exploration of apace; and 

U3) the term ^aeron&utlcaL and space vehicles* means air- 
craft, missiles, satellites, and other spate vehicles, manned and 
unmanned, together with related equipment, devices, 
and parta • •' ; '- ; - :: ; r:::; ' 

title of aeronautical and 

. : SPACE ACTIVITIES 


NAS30X>*JU AmQSAVmm A«;> STAOr COtJKOtL 


* Sr&* f$L {*} There is hereby established the National 

and Space <S>«ncii (hereinafter called ihe ""Council^) whicli sliali be 


72 Stat, 427. 
72 Stat, 428, 


iltfMTRftt* ♦ 


|t| the President {who shall preside dyer meetings of the 
Council! i " 

SM'ifcadyof 

(S) the Secretary of Defence; 

(A) the Administrator of the Nutional Acronantics and Space 
Admimsf ration^ 

(5) tlie Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission; 

(8) not more than one additional m&uWr appointed by the 
President from the departments ark agencies of the Federal itov* 
erqm^ 

dent, solely on the hmh of eatahf&bed. swords of d&nguished 
behfemmmt, from among individuals in private life who are 
eminent in science, ett^heerritg, tbthndlogy, education, adminis- 
tration, or public affairs, 

(fef Each member of the Council from a department or agency of the 
Federal Government may designate another dheer of his department 
or agency to sem on the Council m bin alternate in his unavoidable 


(h) Each number of the Conncil appointed or designated under 
^i^g^phs {8} snd ^7) of sul^tmn and each alternate member 

serve as such by and with the advice and consent of the Sen»t% ubless 
at the time of such appointment or designation he holds an office in 
the Federal Government to which he w<m appointed by and with the 
advice and cement of the Senate. 
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|4) It shall be the function of the Couneil to advise the Presided 
with resjseet to tbe perfomanoe of the daties premxiheA ia subnotion 
(e) of this section* 

(e) M conformity with the p Of teetibtel^ this Acf * it Duties «f 

shall beihedoiyuf % ^ ’ President* 

(!) survey all si gmRmr»t and space activities* in- 

eluding the ptoSt programs* and a<xomplldiments of 

all agencies of the United States engaged m such, activities i 
f8J develop a comprehensive progtatn of s^roriautieal and 
space activities to be conducted fey agencies of the United States; 

(?) designate and fix mponmSiiity for the direction of major 
and space activities; r , ■ ^ 

nmitm and Space Administration and the Department of 
Beffense in all such activities and specify which of such activities 
may be carHed on concnirentlT^ by both *u|h^ agencic^not with- 
er the <S:her of such agencies: andf ' ' '" * 

{&} resol ve differences arising among dep&^tn^i^ wd agenoiea 
of the United States with to a^rottotlcil : M£. ap&cp activ- 

ities nsvder this Act, inckdii^#terc»ees m te whether a partic- 
ular project is an aeronautical and spfee activity. 

(f) The Cotindl may employ a staff to he headed by a civilian 

executive : seimte.ry who shell be appointed fey. the Ti^iucxtt by and Co^rus&tioK* 
with the advice and consent of the Senate and shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of ^0^000 a year, IliM a#ject 

to the direction of the Council,, is authorised m appiot and fix the 
competition of such personnel, including not more than three persons 
who may fee appointed withemt regard to the civil service laws or the 
Classiheatten Act of IMP and com penseted at the rate of not more 63 stet> 954. 
thanfl^OOO a ve&r* as may be neee^fy to inform such du^ 5 use xo?i 

be prescribed bv the Council in cmmection with the perfortaanro of »**♦* 
its funetiom Emh appointment under this mfemxm shall be sub- s* clir x * y 
jee& to the same security requirements m $fe<» e^ahlished icy person- *&**&♦ 
rwl of the National Aeronautics and Space Adminrstraibu appointed 
under m$im 80? (fe) (gi) dfthbA^. ,,,'.' — . _ ■ ■ 

section (a ) (T ) *nde 3i^ t^>i^ed 

diem, and may be paid travel expenses and per diem in lieu of mb~ T 2 stat* * 23 * 

sMmm in accordance with the provision# of section % of the Admin- 

istratlve Excises Act of 1948 (o tLS* (X P#i) relating to persons 59 $*&*. 394. 

serving without emnpensatmn. 

^ atiowai* A^aoKAxmos &sp- ATfoar 

8nc< 20& (a) There- k hereby established the Katlmml a^i«tstrat^, 

and Space Adndmatmtion (heremafter called the ^ Admhdsirati<m^) . 

The Admmfetratfcn shell be headed by an ^ 
be appointed from civilian life by the Fi^ident by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate* and shall receive : <k*mpensat ion at 
the rate of $8&>5O0 per annum* Under the supervision and direction 
of the President, the Administrator shall be responsible for the eater- 
eke of all powers and the discharge of all duties of the Admhusteathm, 
and shall liave authority and control over all perammel and activities 
tfeereofe : . / 

(b) There shall be in the Administration a Itepufy Adrnhnstmtor, n^uty 
who shall be appointed from civilian life by the President by A^i^atr&tcr* 

the ad vice and consent of the Senate, shall receive compensation at the 
rate of plJOb .per aimum, and shall perform such duties and eserciae 
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tnfctor duriag lu* ubsejice or disability. 

Restrict*! * k* (e) Tfee Adii3i»fetra^or tim ileputy Admmi«tndor sli&II not 

eBgage i» any other busixyess^ voe&ii^, »r employment wldle 
as sa<&„ 

... ^ 

S^c, (a) The Admioistratjon, in c>rtter to carry out the purpose 
of this Act. shall — 

(1) plats, direct, and conduct OMOiiaiitkaJ mi space activities; 

(2) arrange for participation by. the scientific zmtmmity in 
planning scientilfc msmnmmmi* mi <&mrv*tiom to be made 
through tm of oemnantkai and epice vetodbs* end conduct or 
arrange for the conduct of such ineasnranemta as|d observations; 


Saployeas. 


<8) provide fair the wtdeitf. practicable and appropriate dia- 
semiMibd of information concerning its activities and the results 
thereof, 

(b) In the performance of its functions the Administration is 
authorised---. 

(1) to make, promulgate, issue, rescind, and amend rales and 
regulations governing the manner of its operations end the exer- 
cise of the powers vested in it fey law ; 

(2> to appoint and fee the compensation of such officers and 
employee as ma v be necessary to carry out such functions. Such 
officers and employees shall be appointed in accordance with tire 


63 $*$&* $54* 

5 tSC 1071 x»t«e 


the Administrator deems such action necessary to the 
of his responsibilities, be may appoint and fix* f* :is 
(op to a limit of $19,000 a year, dr ip to a t" 
for a, maximum of ten jmsations) o i not more ) 
and sixty of the scientific, engineering, and atlmtiustrative per- 
sonnel of the Administration without regard to such laws, and 
<B) to the extent the Administrator deenk such action necessary 




"1 i tot'; •*;* d bi^i# th ' ** 0V:erm * m * at 
personnel under toe General Seheditle estahlis! 

Scation Act of 1949, and fix their compensation -yj , 

ionuisitien of (8) toaespire {fey pnrchaseUeaae.condenmationvorotiSrwiae), 
property. construct, improve, repair, operate, and maintain laboratories, re- 

t***eh and testing sites and faedkias^ aeronautical and space 

dependents of employees of theAdininirtration, and such other 
real and personal property {including patents), or any interest 
thereat, as toe Administration deems necessary within and out- 
side the continental United States^ to tease to others suck real and 
personal property to sell and otlmrwise dispose of real and: per;- 
sonal property (including patents and rights thereunder) in 
accordance with, the provisions of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 , as amended (40 if &G 4T1 
63 stst. 377. et seq.) ; and to provide by eontrse or otherwise for cafeterias 
and other necessary facilities for the welfare of employees of toe 
Administration at its installations and purchase and maintain 
equipment therefor ; 
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(4) to accept unconditional gifts or dcinations of services. Gifts, 
money, or property, real, personal, or miied, tangible or 


(§r without r«^rd to S648 of the Revised Statutes, as Ssatraot*, 

amended {U IP S. t\ m), to enterinto and perfonn such eon- *t*. 

tracts, leaser eot^erefive agreenients, or other tiuiKsaottofta as nisi? 60 «*•** 809 ♦ 

be necessary in the imndnct of its work and on such tenas as u 
mar deem appropriate, with any agency or instrumentality of 
the United States, or with any State, Territory, or possession, or 
with any political subdivision thereof, or with any P«*®» him, 
association, corporal ion, o^edoeational instita tion. To the maxi- 

tfee purpose of this Act, such CoJitmdu, leases, agreements, and 
oilier transactions shall he allocated by the Administrator in a 
jahiher which will cnahle smalhhnsiness concerns to participate 
fend prw«rtmnat*Iy in the conduct of the work of tins 


(6) with Vmr wnwM? the sqpipmmt* persojm*l> ig»my 

of WSj&M m& other v$*p»r*.n*n+ 

m&m %'mmiiir b&sk to cooperate* with otbfcf public 
m& pnvbt* &gmcm and in the use of semcas, 

and facilities. Each department and agency of the 
F^crai shall cooperate fu ily with the Atom 

tion in making its ceminment, facilities 


mt 


m 


equipment other ihm 

for p^epo^^ the Atoiaist^ 

the perfcrmaucc of its frnidmnsf . . 

^Jj$) to witfein ^1^^ oroo^ahria 

and other aeti^to hmig earned m by o thsr public and pnmte ^| , 

obtain^wi^s an a^honsgccl by m&m 
* 't% 1W (5 IT. 8, C 5**a), at rates not, to exceed $100 per 6C st&*< sic 


rlO) when determined by the Ad^toi^rato to be neeamiw, &3pi*?mr&. 
jkittt mhjm to each security invest%atto$ as be uwy determine mm, 

U be appropriate to employ; aliepx wittout ‘regard to statutory 
prormnns prohibiting payment of comp^ia^to to aliens; 

(11) to einploT retired commissioned oSirera of tm armed Eatirad 
fom& of the United State* and comport* them at the rate estate »ff &*«>* , 
bebed fbr tfc* tb* Admmistra- 

m the to itation* io pay aet forth in section f 1 2 


of the Art of June Sit, i&M. as amended <5 U- S. C. S9a) ; ss stat. 18. 

(12) with the approval of the Frasadent, to enter into roopera- A«ree*.r.ts. 
live agreements under which members of the Army, Xavy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps may be detailed by the appropriate 
Secretary for services in. the performance of funetious under this 
Act to the same extent as that to which they might he lawfully 
assigned in the Department of Defense; and . 

fiSV (A) to consider, ascertain, adjust, determine, settle, and ciatas*. 
pay, on behalf of the United States, in fall satisfaction thereof, 
mv ehn tor $S#» or less against the United States tor bodily 
injury, death, or damage to & loss of real or personal property 
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om&mt <»i function* as 

specified in subsection fa) of this section, where sueh claim k 
pmmt^dto the A^mikmSm. .in writing within two years after 
the ncddeut car incident ont of wMcfi the claim arises; and 
Report to (B) if the eonsidera that a claim m zxoem of 

Congr^s? , $5,000 fe meritorious and would otherwise be covered by this 

paragraph, to teport the facts and cireumstaiices thereof to the 
Congress for its consideration. 

mviMa#->m*rrA»v mamm mmmwm 

Sm* 801 (a) There shall be a Civilian-Military Liaison Com- 
mittee consisting^ idjfev ■ 

appointed by the Pteident, shall serre at the pleasure of the 
President* and shall the manner pro- 

vided in rnbmkim (d) '} at the rate of $8C*/M)& per annum ; 

(8) one or more raprreentati vra from the Department of De- 
fend, and one or more repmentattvee from each of the Depart- 
mmte of the Army, Navy, and Ms Force, to be assigned bv the 
feecratary of Defense fco serve on the C^unuittee without addi- 
tional compeoaation ; and 

the on the 0^ 

com|>ensat ion ? equal in number to the number of rapresentaii ves 
amgned t o ae^e <m the Committee under (&}*.- 

(h) The Administration and the De|«artment of Ifcfense, through 
the liaison <^mitt*e, shall advise and ^ with each other on 
all matters within their respective jorkdfction* relating m aeronaut L 
ml and space activities ano sliall J^peadh other fnllyand enmntlv 
informed withrespeei to mck activities* 

(c) If the Secretary of Defense cone! ades that any pequest, action* 
proposed action, or failure to net on the part of the Administrator is 
adverse to the responsibiliti^ of the Department of Defense, or the 
A^mktratmr concludes that any request, action* proposed aetkrn, or 
failure to act on the part of the Bepar tment of Mfehse is adverse to 
the responsibilities or the Administration, ^d t&^AdmiuNtr^r and 
72 st&if< 43i* the Secretary of Defense are unable to reach an agreement with re- 
72 stat T 43 2 * fclfli# the Admihkirator or the Secretary of Defense 

may refer the matter to the President for hk dceiskk {which shall be 
final) asprovided mj^ction BOi <e)> 

( &) Nc^witln^ndiiig the proviai^ma o: s an v other law. any&etive or 
retired <Mmr of the Army, hTavy* or Air Force may aerve as Chair* 
man of the Lmkon Committee withcmi prepdtra to his active or re- 
tired status es such d&eer* The compunction raceived |>y any such 
officer for hie service m CJtaimkn of th& Liaison Gt>nirnitlee shall be 
equal to the amount (if any) by which the cxjinpei^tioii fixed by sub- 
section (a) (1) for such . Chairman and .allowance 

{including special and incentive pays) as m active officer, or Ms 
retired pay* 

rKreaxaTtoKaL 

Sec* The Administration, under the foreign policy guidance 
of the President may engage m a pi^am of international coopera- 
tion in work done pursuant to this Act, and in the peaceful applica- 
tion of the results thereof, pursuant to agreemrsits made by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Sekafe* 
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*KI*C«t« TO THE COXOUE88 

Sec. 208. (a) The Administration, shall submit to the President for 
i: a report of its activities and mxtomplishinents. 


year a report, which shall include (1) a * 

the programed activities and the accompiisoments ox an Renews or 
the IMted States in the field of aeronautics and apace activities daring 
the preceding calendar year, and (2) an evaluation of such activities 
and accrmpliEhraerits in tacw»of the attamment^of, or^the failure to 

tisEAny x^^rt inade under this section shall contain such recom- 
mendations for additional legislation as the Administrator or the 
President may consider necessary or desirable for the attainment of 
the objectives described in section 102 (c) of this Act 

(d> No information which has been classified for reasons of 
national security shall be included in any report made under this 
section, unless such information has been declassified by, or pursuant 
to s 


TITLE III— MISCELLANEOUS 
rrartosan awhst ixman-rre* re* .wnoxAtmca 

S«o. 801. (a) The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
on dm effective date of this section, shafi cease to exist. On such date 
all functions, powers, duties, and obligations, and all real and per- 
sonal property, personnel (other than members of the Committee), 
funds, and records of that organisation, shall be transferred to the 
Administration. 

(b) Section 2802 of title 10 of the United States Code Is amended by 


ministrator of tire National Aeronautics and Space Administration.”; 
and section 2303 of snch title 10 is amended by striking out “The Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “The National Aeronautics and Space Administration.” 

(c) The first section of the Act of August 26, 1858 (5U.S. CL 22-1), 

.. AHrienrv Cnminit- 


tee for Aeronautics” and inserting in lieu thereof “the Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration”, and by strik- 
ing out “or National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “or National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 

(d) The Unitary Wind Tunnel Plan Act of 1949 (58 U. S. C. 511- 
513) is amended (11 by striking out. “The National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Committee’)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “The Administrator of the National 

‘Administmtor’) ”^) by striking out Committee’’ or “Committee’s” 
wherever they appear and inserting in lieu thereof “Administrator” 
and “Administrator’s” respectively; and (8) by striking out “its” 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “his”. 

(e) This section shall take eaect ninety days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, or on any earlier date cm which the Administra- 
tor shall determine, and announce by proclamation published in the 
Federal Register, that the Administration has been organised and is 
prepared to discharge the duties and exercise the 
upon it by this Act. 


of 

functions* 


Dcfi 35 iti«R«. 
70A Stet* 127* 


M Stela 476 * 
72.6teta...m e 
72 St 433a 


63 Steta 936. 


Sffootiv* 

dot*. 


FnJbliootion 

ta r.su 
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massr*® or rauAreo rimenoxs 

3(12, (a) Subject to the provisions of this section,the President, 
for a senoa of four years after the date of enactment of this Acfc,mav 
transfer to the Admmisfratjon any functions (including powers, 
uut ws, am vities, of fonctions^of any other de- 

m& dnties y the Aiminhdrafc^ 

Act» in connection with wy such. transfer, the President may, under 
this aaeiton or ofxisr applicable authority, provide for appropriate 
tmmteriwf records, property, owiiian personnel, nod funds. 

, (by Whenever any suck transfer is made before January L 1W, 
the Fi^d*^ to the Speaker of the House of Rep®, 

sentafeves wed the President pm toaapore of the Senate * Ml and 

(of After December SL IM8, no transfer shell be made under Ibis 
scteoo unto \ 1) afull sad eompkrte report eatscecaimr the nature and 


to the Congress, sad (2) toe host 
regular session of tlmCongress 
report by the Congress has espii 
grass of a eonmirrent resolution i 
favor each transfer. 

: A^bjegni :ieb>' ixnMaeKl^i^ibn- 


>v tile I* 

calendar days of 
of receipt of such 
a$ toe adaption by the Con- 
' the Congrass does not 


the Administrator 


Skc. m. 

in the performance <_ 

able for puhlie inspection, except M) utformation autoorked or 
mjuirad by Federal stotste to be withheld, and (B> information 
cl^fied to protect the national securiry : Provided, That nothing in 
Ad'- ^nRll u utiK)]ri2^ tus wjf h.Kii|di of HifortiiBtion j^y 
i#ator from toe duly authorized committees of the Congress! 

«BCnP33TT 

Sm. 804. (a) The Administrator shall establish saeh security 
requirements, restrictions, arid safeguards as he deems necessary in 
iMM^oMiafial£er.afity. ***•- 


rtce Gammrsswn for the comfort of such aecarity 
mveetigations of the Adminktretrona officers, 
, . . _ i&uliants, and its contractors and snhcontrartors 

and thesy officers and employees, actual or prospective, as* “ 
appropriate ; and if any such investiga Hon develops anv ‘ 
mg tout the individual who ie the subject thereof is of 
loyalty toe matter shall be referred to t he Federal Batea.. 

j<V£f feld jarestigation, the rasalts of 

which shall be fqrtnsbed to the A^mliiStoator. 

(b) The Atomic Energy (hmni m?m may authorize my of its 
ftoploy&fy m employee* of my contractor prmpm^ c^itx»btor, 
m pro*|^?* l mmm of tho Jmmc Eneigy Gmmimmor 
any oth^ person to hare JRe^rictocl Bftta by the 

#2£ 145 b - Gf the Atomic 

Energy Act at 1&M J42 U. S. C. 2165 (b}>, to permit any member, 
officer, or emplOTeeof the Council, or tb* Administrator, or any officer! 
empfoyee, member of an advisory committee, con tractor, sufaeontrartor, 

space iw^Titics wlifch 1$ i 

so 0«ed by toe Counifof the 
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but only if f 1) the Council or or designs* thereof has 

determined, in accordance with the established perwrmel semiritypro- 
eedures and standards of the Council or Administration, that permit- 
ting such individual to have access to such Restricted Data will not 
endanger the contnum defense and sturdy. and _d»Ccwistal. or 

and other seearity procedures and smndatda of the Canned or Admin- 
istration are adequate and is I’oasonabl* conformity to the standards 


granted access its sttch Restricted Data pursuant to this subsection way 
exchange such. Data with any n^tridnal who (A) ** an officer or 

tbreen^, or a member of the armed forces, or a contractor or subcon- 
tractor of any sneh department, agency, or armed force, or as officer 
or employee of any such contractor or subcontractor, and { B) has been 
anfhorissed to have access to Restricted Data under the provisions of 
section 148 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1054 (42 11. 8. 

(c) Chapter 37 of title 18 of the United States Uode 
Espionage and OensoFship) w amended by* 

“5 W % 

“Whoever willfully shall violate, attempt to violate, or conspire to 
violate anv regulation or order proomlgatei by the Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for the protection 
or security of any laboratory, station, base or other facility, or part 
thereof, or any aircraft, missile, spacecraft, or similar vehicle, or part 
thereof, or oilier property or equipment in the custody of the Admin- 
istration, or any real or personal property or equmniem in the custody 
of any contractor under any contract- with the Administration or any 
subcontractor of anv SBch'mtdractor, dial! be fined not more than 
$5J0&,or ioipmonof not more than one year, or both.* 

(g) adding at the end of the sectional 
lowing new item : 

"79®, Vtotattoa of regiiSatioot, of Sfatlaaai AereOaaUc* aaU Spat* AamtaMratlan.' 

fd) Section 11 14 of title 

of the 


official duties* the following: "or say ©Seer or eaq 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration direct** 
protect property of the United States under tlus administration and 
control of tW National Aeronaotks and Space Administration.* 

(e> The Administrator may direct snch of the officers and employees 
of the Administration as he deems necessary in the public interest to 
carry firearms ’While in the cmiddet of their official duties. The 
Administrator may also authorise each of those employees of the con- 
tractors and subcontractors of the Administration engaged in the pro- 
tection of property owned by the United States and located at facilities 
owned by or contracted fo the United States m he deem©! necessary in 
the public interest, to carry firearms while in the conduct of their 
official dnti^" : : 

PKmm BiOHTft isr invksTiows 

(a) Whenever any invention is made in. the performance 
of any work under any contract of the A dm inistr&tion, and the Admin- 
istrator determines that — v 

t J) the person who made the invention was employed or 
assigned to perform research, development, or exploration work 
and the invention is related to the work he was employed or 


St&t. 942. 


Espionagr 
aiui Caciictrafcifu 

m ?3$“ 
?3&*fe§ Stat** 
719 . 

18 t’SC 7*1- 

m. 





72 5fc«fc* 434* 

"» ssssrmr 

Py*t*«tlon cf 
U*S. &rti*+r* 
*z6 #wpXsy*#** 
68 Sfc*** 7S»* 


to 

us* fl 
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Contract 

provision* 


Patent 

4pplicatten, 


n gt*U 435. 

?'2 Stat* 436* 

Scar'd Patsnt 
Xfiterfarenoes* 


or tbM tt was witto tbe^oope of his employ* 
m&ti duties* whether or oot it was made darmg working Jxoura, 
or with, a oontribution by the Govs oimeBt of the use of Gorern- 
-^ipHiekt^ mstohd% ^ ailocated fuisds, iixfonaa- 
fcioa proprietary to tbe <h?rermiiOiit, or mrviws of Ck^oniment 

(8) the person who made the niveotion was »ot ejoploved or 


hut the invention i& nevertheless related to the contract, or i 
work or duties he was a 


.... T „... a, and was 

Government of the sote refearred to in clause (1), 
such invention i&all be the «dHl property of the United Staten, 
asd if sack inveution h patentable a patent therefor shall be issued 
to the United States upon application made by live Administrator, 
nobs® the Administrator waives all or any part, of the rights el the 
United States to such invention in conformity with 


(b) Each contract entered into by the Administrator with any 
party for the perfotojaaoe of any work shall contain effective? previ- 
sions under which such party shall furnish promptly to the Admin- 
istrator a written report containing full and complete technical 
information itmeernbg any invention, dfeovery, improvement, or 
innovation which na»|Cbe made in the performance of any such work. 

istrator for any invention which appears to the Conanksioner of Pat- 
ents to have significant utility in the conduct of aeronautical arid space 
activities unless the applicant files with the Coimnissioner, witlithe 
application or within thirty days after request therefor by the Com- 
missioner, a written statement executed under oath setting forth the 
Ml facte concerning the circumstances under which such invention was 
made and stating the rehitionship (if any) of such invention to the 



shall be transmitted forthwith hy the Commissioner to the Adminis- 
trator. 



meat, requests that such patent be issued to hivu onleltalf of the United 
States. If, within such time, tite Adminietretor files such a request 
with the Connmssioner, the Commissioner shall transmit notice thereof 
to the applicant, and shall issue such patent to the Administrator 
unless the applicant receipt of such notice 

request® a hearing before a Board of Patent Interferences on the ques- 
tion whether the Administrator is entitled under this section to receive 
such patent Tire Board may hear and determine, in accordance with 
rules and procedures established for interference cases, the question 


Appeals in accordance with procednrea-goveaming appeals from deci- 
sions of the Board of Patent interferences in other proceedings. 

<«} Whenever any patent has been named to any applicant in con- 
formity with subsection <d), and, the A<Mi»Sstrator thereafter has 
reason to believe that the statement filed by the applicant in connec- 
tion therewith contained any false representation of any material 
fact, the Administrator within five years after the date of issuance 
of arch patent may file with the Commissioner a recpiesst for the traus- 
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| fer to the Administrator of title to such p&tmi on the records of the 
Cwwmmmm M&tim of any such dmil be transmit^ by 

the C&mmmomr to the owner of rocom of sneh pfent, title to 
such patent shall be w transferred to the Administrator unless within 
thirty days after receipt of such notice sue h owner of record requests 
& hearing before a Board of Patent Uderfemtces on the question 
I whether any such false representation was contained in such state- 
| loent Badri. question shall be heard anddetemined, and determina- 
tion thereof snail he subject to review, in the manner ^ prescribed fey 
mhmtimi {d> fee questions arising thferntokter> Ko reqnsst made 
| fey the Administrator under this suhaeetkm ^fot : tfee : tiwri«l«r of title 

| to any patent, and no pmmmtim for the violation of any criminal 

I statute, shall be barred by any failure of the .Administrator to mites a 
| xeqne^ under (d f for tile issuance of sncfe patent to him, 

mw m 7 by the A dnunistrator stating that 

hfc had no objection to the iikuanee of such patout to the applicant 
| therefor. 

(f) Under sack regulations in oonforn^ity with this sub^fchn as 
the Administrator shall prescribe, fee may waive all or any part of tfea 
rights of the United States under this section with respect to any 
invention or class of inventions made or which may be made by any 
person or class of m the pzrform&pcv of any work required 

hr any contract of toe Administration If the Administrator deter m i nm 
that the interests of the United Sm tea will be served thereby. Any 
such wai ver may be made nmn such tmm and under such condition 
m i be A dm mktr&tor shall determine to he required for the protection 
of the interests of the United States, Each such waiver made with 
respect to any invention shall he subject to the i^rv&iim by the 
Administrator of an irrevocable, xun«fxelusive^ nontransferrabls, 
royalty- -free license for the practice of such invention throughout the 
world by or on behalf of the United States or any foreign government 
pursuant to any treaty or agreement with the United State, Each lovs^ticns 
proposal for any waiver under this subsection shall be referred to an &»<* c*oirihu- 
Invention* and Contributions Board which shall he established by the ttc?ns esard. 
Administrator within the Administration. Such Board shall accord 
to each interested party an op|KWtomt y for hearing, and shall transmit 
to tbs' Administrator its findings of fact with vmpeet to such proposal 
and its recommendations for act ion to be taken with respect thereto, 

(g| The Administrator shall det eraiioe, and proumlgate regula- Uc*^s* 
iim& spcctfyixig, the terms and conditions upon which hocuses will be casuist! « 
granted by the Administration for tKo pmcUc^ any ’^rs<m ^ot5i\ 7 n 33 s, 

Stan an agency of the Uultod Stot^) of any Invention for which the 7Y’silTr«£?7 
Administrator bolds a patent on behalf of the United States. 

(h) The Administrator is authorised to take all suitable and nee- Fraction 
essary steps to protect any invention or discovery to which fee has sitia, 
title, and to require that contractors or |>ersons who retain title to 
inventions or discoveries under thk section protect the inventions 
or discoveries to which the Adniimstration has or may acquire a license 
of use, 

(If The Administration shall he considered a defexxsa agency of the oefeos* *&***?. 
United States for the purpose of chapter IT of title 3$ of the United 66 st*v. sos~ 
States (ide. 

(j) As used in this section— Oafiamcms* 

(I) the term ^person” means any individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, association, institution, or other entity ; 

{8} the term ^contract* mmm any actual or proposed contract, 
agreement, understanding, or oilier arrangement, and includes 
any alignment, substitution of parties, or sufecoittraci executed 
or entered into thereunder ; and 
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Judy 29, 1958 *13* Pub* Law 85-568 

n St&t, 43B t 

Sec. Mi « (ft) There are hereby uuiorW to be appropriated such 
sums ea may be nvems&ty to carry out this Aet* except that nothing In 
thy Act shall authors the appropriation of my amount for (1) the 
acquisition or condemnation m my real property* or (£) any other 
item of a capital nature (such as plant or facility a^uisstioo, con- 
struction, or expansion) which exceeds Stuns appropnated 

pursuant to this subsection for the construction of facilities* or 
for research and development activities, shall remain available until 
expended, 

m Any funds appropriated for the construction of facilities may 
be need for emergency repairs of existing faculties when such existing 
facilities are made Inoperati ve by major breakdown, accident, or other 
circumstances and mm repairs "are deemed by the Administrator to 
be of poster urgency than the construction of new facilities. 

Approved July 29, 1958. 
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